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ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 


Tbe Liberal Democrats yesterday 
opened the political conference season 
in Brighton amid indications that a dear 
majority of voters wants the party to sus- 
tain Labour in office, if Tony Blair fails 
to win an outright Commons majority 
at the nest election. 

But the embarrassing question of 
party mergers and alliances immediately 
exposed the deep divisions in the Lib- 
eral Democrat ranks. 

An ICM “State of the Nation’' poll 
reveals today that, in the event of a hung 
Parliament with no overall Labour ma- 
/. 35 per cent of voters would want 
rur to offer the Liberal Democrats 
Cabinet seats in a minority Blair Gov- 
ernment 

A further 34 per cent would want Mr 
Blair to agree to a programme of leg- 
islation with the Liberal Democrats, in 
return for their Commons backing, ac- 
cording to the poll commissioned by the 
• flown tree This! and the Daily Mirror. 

As the party assembled for in 
Brighton yesterday»Paddy Ashdown 
desperately tried to avoid questions 
_ about the consequences of a hung Par- 
liament. He told BBC television’s 
Breakfast with Frost that it was "statis- 
tically unlikely", and what people really 
wanted to know was what the parties 
stood for. 

But he then went out of his way 
to align himself with “the formidable 
figure" of Kenneth Clarke, the Chan- 
cellor of tbe Exchequer, and Mr Blair, 
whom he admired for "the courage in 
which he has sought to bring his party 
up to date”. 

The political closeness between Mr 


Ashdown and Mr Blair was then 
opened up by Alex Carfile, leader of the 
Welsh Liberal Democrats. He told 
BBC television's On the Record: “It is 
quite clear from the political atmos- 
phere in the House of Commons, the 
atmosphere between the Blair office ._ 
and the Ashdown office, that there are 
matters upon which there is a consen- 
sus and there is. above all, a willingness 
to develop that consensus if necessary. 

“1 think that the parties— are bring- 
ing ideas together and that really has 
in the end an inevitable consequence 
for the parties slowly coining together" 
Mr Carlile added that his party 
should also accept the offer of seats in 
a Labour-led government 
' Embarrassed, if not annoyed, by the 
dear diversion from the conference's 
policy-punching agenda, Mr Ashdown 
said: “What matters is the polity, not 
the people. I have never been interested 



Baddy Ashdown: Close to Blair 


in who sits where in Parliament." 

But be did confirm his known view 
on consensus, saying: “If there are sen- 
sible areas where we can work togeth- 
er in order to put into practice what wc 
believe, and in order to deliver what this 
country needs, we shall work together 
with them." 

But Alan Behh, the party's deputy 
leader, scathingly dismissed Mr Caiiile’s 
views, adding that he was standing down 
at the next election. “1 don’t see the 
Labour Party and the Liberal Democ- 
rats coming together," he said. “We are 
distinct parties, with a distinct identity 
in policy and beliefs." 

Underlining the antipathy to Labour 
in pans of the party. Sir David Steel, 
the former Liberal leader who helped 
sustain James Callaghan's Govern- 
ment in office during the Seventies, told 
a conference rally last night that Labour 
represented “No Danger", not “New 
Danger". 

However, Sir David also echoed 
the results of today’s poll when he said: 
“If there is to be - as I fervently hope 
- a change of government, I firmly be- 
lieve that the quality of that government 
will depend crucially on the size, influ- 
ence and power of the Liberal De- 
mocrats in the next Parliament-” 

The point of party friction is over the 
degree of co-operation and alliance. 
Backing Mr Beilb's repudiation of Mr 
Carl He, Treasury spokesman Malcolm 
Brace said: “We’re not going to be se- 
duced by a simple offer of some kind 
of share in office as a result of an ac- 
cidental freak of an out-turn at a gen- 
eral election. 

Seaside guide, page 4 
Leading article, page 13, 
Politics in a State, page 14 
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Early birds doing bird? 

More than a quarter of the inmates re- 
leased early from prison after confusion 
over the length of their sentences have 
already re-offended, aceorting to pro- 
bation officers. 


Youngsters and the habit 

Britain’s teenagers are smoking more, 
experience the greatest ever exposure 
to drugs and have started to buy lottery 
tickets, new research shows. Page 3 

1 Holy crowds show faith 

The heated church-state battles gener- 
ated bv the four-day visit to France of 
Pope John Paul E, ended yesterday with 
a victory for the church - in terms of 
crowd turn-out at least. Dige H 

Privatising air control 

Privatisation of Britain's air traffic con- 
trol network is back on the Govern- 
ment’s: agenda and an announcement 
could be made as early as next mombs 
Tory party- conference. rage 2 

SafetyNet catches pom 

The Government will today uy to as- 
suage growing fears about child pornog- 
raphy on the Internet by lending its 

weight lo an industry-backed initiative 

to both protect children and help to 
catch lawbreakers. 7 

Welfare still popular 

A new survey of public attitudes towards 
the Welfare state shows that there are 
high levels of support for an 
in pensions and other benefits — despite 
the efforts by Reader's Digest nyigazme, 
which commissioned ° 

present the results as evidence < c* 
welfere “crisis’ Pagt?<> 


Power vacuum 
alarms Russia 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

Russia was last night fadng months of 
political limbo after one of President 
Boris Yeltsm's doctors said that his by- 
pass operation may have to be post- 
poned, or even cancelled, because his 
heart is-too damaged for surgery. 

The doctor chosen to lead the oper- 
ation, Renat Akchurin, said last night 
that the 65-y ear-old President would 
have to wait up to two months to min- 
imise the risk. Earlier he had suggest- 
ed that surgery might be impossible. 

The revelations swept tike an electric 
shock through Russia's political estab- 
lishment, which is well aware that, 
without the operation, the incapacitat- 
ed Mr Yeltsin would be a president in 
tittle more than name only. 

In a measure of the gravity of the sit- 
uation, Russia’s news agencies, the usu- 
al conduit for official information, 
maintained a Soviet-style silence over 
the president’s health. Only cautious 
mentions were made on "television un- 
til Mr Akchurin’s appearance . 

The president's team of surgeons will 
meet later this week to deride whether 
to proceed. Mr Tfeltsin. who spent a sec- 



drastically if he does not have surgery. 
In effect, he would become a lame 


duck, capable of working a couple of 
hours a day at most. His absence would 
give further momentum to tbe struggle 
for power among his inner circle, crush- 
ing hopes - felt strongly in the West - 
that his re-election in July would pro- 
duce a period of stability. 

Previous official attempts to depict Mr 
Yeltsin’s heart bypass operation as rou- 
tine were made io look sally when se- 
nior surgeons made dear that he faces 
a difficult operation with the risk of 
complications. 

Earlier Mr Akchurin disclosed in a US 
televirion interview that the president 
must have had another heart attack, his 
thirf, in late June or early July - between 
the first and final rounds of the presi- 
dential election. It was bushed up to pre- 
vent it damaging his re-election chances. 

In a separate interview, Mr Akchurin 
said that the operation might be can- 
celled because it was too risky, al- 
though he said the “most likely 
[outcome] is that the operation will be 
postponed. If the risks are high, no one 
win want to take the chance - a surgeon 
does not jump out of a plane without a 
parachute." 

If the operation goes ahead, Mr 
Yeltsin will hand over his powers to his 
prime minister, Viktor Chernomyrdin. 
If the president is incapacitated, or dies, 
then the Russian constitution states that 
the premier remains in charge until an 
election is held, within three months. 




Toe-curling: Gentian artist Sake Efisabeth Dettmers shows 'Shoes For 
Cinderella's Sister’ at the open day for Carpenters Road Studios In 
East London. More than 90 artists have are now based in what used 
to be a cosmetics factory Photograph: Emma Boam 
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DoT wheels out its latest road-rage shock 

..... rhp- Of electric bievdes. The DoT Daoer presents have been consulted on the is- dangers to pedestrians, as a 


out any need for human asris- 
tance for propulsion; by limited 
to the number of wheels or 
number of people carried,' no 
Hmk on weight; maximum pew- 
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have been consulted on the is- 
sue were contacted by the In- 
dependent, which found most 
were unaware of the plan, be- 
cause the consultation paper did 

□01 explain the implications. 

Lynn SJomau, deputy direc- 
tor of Transport 2000. ihe pro- 
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dangers to pedestrians, as at 
3(hnph almost half of people hit 
by vehicles are (rilled, while at 
20mph very few are." 

Maria Cape, spokeswoman 
for the Campaign against Drink 
Driving, saii “This is a veiy odd 
suggestion from a government 
which has spent a fortune on 
aim -drink-driving campaigns.*’ 


Kiss-and-sell 
bishop ‘is 
like a Judas’ 


MICHAEL STREETER 

Serial sexual liaisons may be bad 

enough, but selling serial rights 
is beyond the pale. 

The full force of the Roman 
Catholic Church appeared to 
descend on the runaway bish- 
op yesterday after be sold the 
story of his love for divorcee 
Kathleen MacPhee to the News 
of the World. 

Father Roderick Wright, who 
gave the interview to the news- 
paper for a “five-figure” sum, 
was likened to Judas, and a 
Government minister was even 
moved to public castigation. 

At the end of two weeks of 
revelations about his two 
women and son, selling the 
story was the last straw. 

At St Columba’s Cathedral, 
Oban, in the bishop's former 
Diocese of Argyll and the Isles, 
the congregation was told by Fa- 
ther Sean MacAulay: “Like 
Christ was betrayed by someone 
in his group for 30 pieces of sil- 
ver, perhaps we feel similarly be- 
trayed at this moment in tune." 

Deacon Roddy Johnston said 
at least one parishioner had re- 
ferred to the former bishop as 
“Judas”. 

Archbishop Keith O’Brien, 
acting as Apostolic Adminis- 
trator of the Diocese, said he felt 
“betrayed” that Father Wright 

Even Ann Widdeoombe, the 
Catholic Home Office minister, 
weighed in, saying it was “not 
appropriate” for a cleric in his 
position to sell his story. 

In the interview in yesterday’s 
News of the World. Bather 
Wright, 56, who was pictured 
with Ms MacPhee, over whom 


be resigned, at their “hide- 
away" Lake District cottage, 
told how he bad unsuccessfully 
fought against his love for her 
bui had foiled He said that their 
relationship was not sexual but 
they now wanted to marry . 

The former priest, who dis- 
appeared again yesterday from 
the cottage, also spoke of a “vety 
guilty conscience” over his 
treatment of former girlfriend 
Joanna Whibley and their 15- 
year-old son, Kevin. “I apolo- 
gise to my family and relations 
and other priests, who have 
been very deeply hurt by this.” 

However, his public state- 
ments in a newspaper renowned 
for its “kiss and tell” sex exclu- 
sives, angered those who want- 
ed him to give a press 
conference. 

Even his justification of giving 
his “modest” newspaper peyment 
- rumoured to be around 
£15,000 - to Ms MacPhee’s 
three children was described as 
‘'extraordinary''. 

Archbishop O’Brien said: “It 
seems to be extraordinary if the 
money is to go to that woman's 
[Ms MacPhee’s] children when 
he has a son of 15.” 

Explaining the level of anger 
over the interview, he said Dio- 
cesesan members had grown in- 
creasingly apset as they learnt 
how Father Wright had had an 
affair with Ms MacPhee, 
fathered a son, and “two-timed” 
Ms Whibley before taking **a 
pot of gold”. 

The Archbishop, urging Fa- 
ther Wright to come to the 
Church for counselling, also 
warned him over marrying a di- 
vorcee, thus losing the right to 
take Communion. 
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FOR OYSTERS 
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Hie seamless Oyster shell of a Roles chronometer 
is hewn from a single block of stainless steel. 
ISct. gold or platinum. Within it lies a self-winding 
movement that has taken over a year to create. 
With prices starring at £M00? the Oyster you 
always promised yourself is available from tbe 
Harrods Watch Department on the Ground Floor. 
Not, we might add. from the Food Hall. 
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Tories size up air-traffic sell-off 


significant shorts 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 


Privatisation of Britain’s air-lraf- 
fic control network is back on 
the Government agenda and an 
announcement could be made 
as early as next month at the 
Tory party conference. 

The controversial plan to 
sell off the air- traffic control sys- 
tem, worth £6Q0m, was shelved 
last year after united opposition 
from airlines, pilots' trade 
unions unions and concern 
from other European coun- 
tries that their airlines wou'd be 
overcharged. 

However, the Treasury is 
keen to see National Air Traf- 


fic Services (Nats) privatised be- 
fore the election. 

Although this would require 
primary legislation, officials are 
convinced it couki be carried out 
in time if it were done through 
a trade sale to an existing com- 
pany rather than flotation on the 
Stock Exchange. 

The revived plan has 
emerged because of doubts 
over the future of the planned 
Scottish control centre at Prest- 
wick. This £23 Qm facility was 
due to have been given the go- 
ahead as a Private Finance Ini- 
tiative. which means it would 
have been funded by private 
money. 

Air-traffic control is now 


highly profitable and airlines pay 
both for overflying Britain ana 
landing or taking off. However, 
ministers have long been con- 
cerned that new investment is 
stymied because of public-sec- 
tor borrowing requirements. 

The initial solution was to 
have used the Private Finance 
Initiative to fund the new cen- 
tre at Scotland, which will be 
one of only two for controlling 
overflying aircraft in Britain. 

The other, at Swanwick, in 


tre in Scotland win ever be built 
and whether all operations wDl 
be concentrated at Swanwick. 

The Civil Aviation Author- 
ity has launched a secret review 
of the two-centre strategy fol- 
lowing concerns that both bids 
for Prestwick are too high. 

A leaked letter to Brian 
Do nohoe. Labour MP for Cun- 
ninghame South, which covers 
Prestwick, from Ron Stafford. 


the project director of AyrTbc, 
one of the two consortia on the 


has also been hit by delays and 
is now not due to open until next 
year. 

Now, however, there are se- 
rious doubts whether the cen- 


onc of the two consortia on the 
shortlist to build the centre, says: 
“It is now our understanding 
that the two-centre strategy re- 
view will conclude that two 
centres are not required and 
that an announcement may be 


imminent.” Mr Stafford warns 
that to have only one centre 
would jeopardise safety, as a 
failure would lead to over- 
worked foreign centres having 
to take on the work and suggests 
the risk is too greaL 
Moreover, he says that the ex- 
isting control centre at Prest- 
wick, “which controls all 
high-altitude traffic from a line 
near Manchester to the Arctic 
Circle, is over 20 years old and 
suffers frequent failures". 

Mr Stafford adds in a refer- 
ence to privatisation: “Nats’s de- 
cision to abandon the two- 
centre strategy may be driven by 
wider agendas. We do not be- 
lieve that these considerations 


should be placed ahead of pas- 
senger safety and the national 
interest.” 

The unions have long cam- 
paigned against privatisation 
because oT fears that safety 
would be compromised by the 
profit motive. Joe Magee, avi- 
ation officer for the air-traffic 
controllers' union, IFMS, said: 
“The Government is seeking to 
resurrect the discredited policy 
of privatisation to get out of the 
shambles created by the Private | 
Finance Initiative. Privatisa- i 


Warning on 
danger of 
meningitis 
for adults 


by the industry, MFs and staff, 
but now the plan is being res- 
urrected in a plan to raise cash 
for tax cuts.” 


Solicitors set to present 
cases in higher courts 


One of the major remaining re- 
strictive practices enjoyed by 
banisters is set to be swept away 
with the granting of new rights 
to Crown Prosecution Service 
lawyers and other employed so- 
licitors to present cases in the 
higher courts. 

Despite strenuous opposi- 
tion from the Bar, supporters 
within the Government are 
confident that the move is on 
course to be approved, after fi- 
nal discussions scheduled to 
be concluded aexl month. 

The reform will almost 
complete the shake-up of the 
legal establishment put in 
train a decade ago by Mar- 
garet Thatcher, who set Lord 
Mackay, the Lord Chancellor, 
on the uphill task of disman- 
tling the respective monopo- 
lies enjoyed by solicitors and 
barristers. 

The Lord Chief Justice and 
the three heads of divisions of 
the civil courts must all agree to 
the reform. If. as is expected 
agreement is forthcoming, CPS 
solicitors will be able to appear 
in Crown Courts without in- 
structing outside counsel. So- 
licitors employed by companies, 
councils and local authorities 
will be allowed to present or de- 
fend civil cases in the High 
Court and above. 

The granting of the new 
rights to CPS solicitors will be 
a blow to barristers, who have 
fought tooth and nail against 
the change, arguing that 
lawyers employed by the service 
would be insufficiently “inde- 


Bar loses fight against Thatcherite 
reforms, reports Patricia Wynn Davies 


pendent". The former Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Thylor, took 
the same view. The Bar, fear- 
ful of the loss of Crown Court 
work for young and middle- 
ranking barristers, hoped he 
would exercise his right of veto, 
but ill health forced his early 
retirement. 

In June last year the Lord 
Chancellor's Advisory Com- 
mittee on Legal Education and 
Conduct (Adec), which was 
responsible for the initial rec- 
ommendation, decided against 
extending the rights on the 
casting vole of the chairman, law 
lord and former barrister Lord 
Stcyn, who agreed with the 


barrister members’ objections. 

But Lord Taylor’s successor. 
Lord Bingham, who will give his 
first public press conference at 
the end of next week, supports 
the change. 

Barbara Mills QG the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions, 
has consistently pressed for the 
reform, which will mean that 
prosecution advocates will be 
used according to criteria of ef- 
ficiency, cost and experience for 
the first time. 

A major saving will come 
through a reduction in the high 
number of briefs “returned" by 
barristers at short notice be- 
cause of clashes with other cas- 



Refbnri supporters: The Lord Cttief Justice, Lord Bingham 
(left) and Barbara Milts, the Director of Public Prosecutions 


es. Change, however, will come 

slowly. 

Following consultations with 
the Attorney General, Sir 
Nicholas Lyell, who is ex offi- 
cio head of the Bar, it is un- 
derstood that only S to 10 per 
cent of Crown Court cases will 
be handled by solicitor advo- 
cates, following appropriate 
training, for the foreseeable fu- 
ture. That contrasts with a 15 
to 20 per cent figure that was 
mooted earlier. 

It is also expected that the 
new breed of advocate will con- 
centrate initially on guilty pleas 
and pre-trial bearings for di- 
rections. That is because under 
current conditions it would be 
cheaper to instruct an outside 
barrister to conduct an average 
three-day jury trial. 

Resistance to the change 
has become increasingly un- 
tenable. Solicitors employed 
in private practice can already’ 
qualify to handle cases in the 
Crown Courts and the High 
Court - ajthough banisters 
succeeded in campaigning for 
this to be made so difficult that 
there are as yet very few solic- 
itor advocates. 

The remaining change - the 
granting of audience rights to 
barristers employed in the com- 
mercial sector and government 
departments (there are only 
two barristers currently em- 
ployed in the CPS) - is expect- 
ed to follow at a later date. At 
that point the Thatcherite 
revolution will have been 
completed. 


‘Hundreds’ of 
(Miotic cfergy 
in secret liaisons 


MICHAEL STREETER 


A new organisation for women 
who have children by priests is 
being set up by a mother who 
says her two children were 
fathered by a Roman Catholic 
cleric. 

Adrianna Alsworth, founder 
of Sonflowers, said it was need- 
ed because women who have 
had relationships with priests 
often have no one to turn to. 

“There is nobody else to give 
them advice. They have been in- 
volved with men they first 
thought were caring, and pow- 
erful Bat if a priest is told to 
stop seeing a woman, she can 
feel abandoned.” 

“Catholic priests are men 
who are called Father by every- 
body, except their children, who 
can only call them unde,” said 
Ms AJswoftb. She named the te- 
ther of her two daughters - 
Catherine, three and 18~montb- 
old Francesca - as Father Der- 
mot O’Gorman. 

An existing support group for 
women who have relationships 
with Catholic dergy said yes- 
terday there could be “hun- 
dreds” of priests involved in 
secret liaisons. 

The spokeswoman for Seven- 
Eleven, named only as Ann, said 
the group knew of 80 liaisons 
for certain, but agreed that, 
based on hearsay evidence, 
there were “hundreds” in total. 

Speaking on BBC Radio 
Four's Sunday programme, she 


said that a common thread 
with the relationships was that 
they were initiated by the 
priests, who had on occasions 
abused their position of power. 

“In some cases women have 
gone for pastoral care and the 
situation has been taken ad- 
vantage o£" Ann, herself in- 
volved with a priest, said that 
most of the clerics were emo- 
tionally “extremely*' immature 
but reserved most of her criti- 
dsm for the Catholic hierarchy 

“Tib want to get the bishops 
to listen to all the women and in- 
deed listen to their men. They are 
not doing than any favours by 
constantly treating them as if my 
liaison with a woman somehow 
indicates they are sick.” 

One bopeftil sign was a meet- 
ing due shortly between the 1 
group and a senior bishop, 
who had reacted positive fy to 
their call for a more open and 
humane attitude, she said. 

Seven-Eleven thinks celiba- 
cy should be an option, separate 
from that of a priestly calling, 
and wants the church to set up 
a body which would consider al - 
legations of professional mis- 
conduct. 

There was a move in this di- 
rection at the weekend when 
Archbishop Keith CTBrien, of St 
Andrews and Edinburgh, said 
the Catholic Church in Scot- 
land may consider calling in 
outside help to investigate fa- 
lure claims concerning the be- 
haviour of priests. 



Labour bashes ‘bloated’ Beeb 


JOHN RENItHJL 

Political Correspondent 


THEY THINK 
ITS ALL OVER. 


The BBC and Tony Blair's of- 
fice were embroiled in an ar- 
gument yesterday over Labour 
claims that it was a bloated, 
overstaffed “Auntie's army”. 

The BBC fought back after 
Alastair Campbell, the Labour 
leader’s press secretary, 
launched a pre-emptive strike 
against a Panorama programme 
to be shown next Monday. He 
said the BBC had 410 people ac- 
credited for Labour's Blackpool 
conference next week, and com- 
pared the 188 staff at the BBC's 
Westminster office to his own 
staff of two press officers. 

A BBC source told the In- 
dependent “If he wants to cut 
the numbers, we can stop cov- 
ering party conferences.” A 
spokeswoman said the BBC 
— - - 


one-third of whom were pro- 
gramme-makers. The rest were 
technical support staff or man- 
agers who needed to gain access 
to the conference area for a sin- 
gle event, such as receptions. 
The numbers were down on last 
year, but could not provide any 
figures to indicate by how much. 

She emphasised that the 
BBC had two national television 
channels, five radio stations, 
separate services in Scotland. 
Wales and Northern Ireland, as 
well as English regions and the 
World Service. 

Mr Campbell yesterday stood 
ty his attack on lie corporation, 
winch could signal a repeat of 

Harold Wilson's deep suspicion 
of the it. 

Speaking on BBC radio yes- 
terday, Mr Campbell kept up 
the onslaught on the Panorama 
film, which has not vet been fin- 


want is to have the start of 
Labour conference dominated 
by a great hoo-ha about Labour 
Party spin -doctors." 

The film is likely to include 
footage of Labour officials 
seeking to persuade BBC jour- 
nalists how to report events. 
Charlie Whelan, press officer to 
Gordon Brown, the shadow 
chancellor, has been filmed 
Lefling a BBC reporter which 
part of Mr Brown's statement 
he should use in a news bulletin. 

Mr Campbell became irri- 
tated with the Panorama team 
when he discovered that re- 
porter Steve Bradshaw was be- 
ing filmed while on I he 
telephone to Mr Blair's office. 

In his Sunday Times article 
yesterday he said “senior 
sources” in the BBC had told 
him Panorama was “hoping I 
eventually gel so fed up being 


porter". But a BBC executive 
said yesterday that Mr Camp- 
bell's claim that the programme 
was commissioned os “revenge" 
for Labour's successful court 
case against Panorama's inter- 
view with the Prime Minister on 
the eve of last year's Scottish lo- 
cal elections was “preposter- 
ous". He added that Steve 
Hewlett, editor of Panorama. 
was a “populist, who isn't real- 
ly interested in politics, and he 
thinks that what is interesting 
is spinning and spin -doctors". 

Mr Campbell's onslaught ap- 
pears to have been designed to 
exploit internal BBC divisions 
over the programme. The de- 
cision to schedule it for the day 
before Mr Blair's conference 
speech was laken when Clare 
Short, demoted to overseas-de- 
velopment spokeswoman, at- 
tacked “the people in the dark” 


Meningitis is a threat to 
adults as well as children, 
health campaigners warned 
yesterday at the start of 
national meningitis 
awareness week. 

The disease, an 
inflamma tion of the lining of 
the brain, affects up to 2300 
people a year in Britain and 
cases of the most lethal 
strain, the meningococcal, 
are increasing, the National 
Meningitis Dust said. 

Ray Thompson, a . 
spokesman, said: “People of 


World in Action on ITV 
Labour called on the Driver 
and Vehicle Licensing 
Agency in Swansea and the 
Government to halt such 
abuses. . /.'• • j 

The programme said tuievK ^ 
took details from a car of foe* 
icmd they wanted and applied j 
for a registration document, •_? 
saying they had not received 
one. A document was issued 
if the agency found no trace 
of the last registered owner, 

the programme said. 


W recordings 
checked after 
canal rape 

Detectives bunting a gang of 


teenage rapists who 
attacked an Austrian tourist 



any age get meningit is- attacked an /UlSinan luun&i 
The highest- risk age-groups and pushed her into a canal. . 

are birth to seven, 16 to 25 were last night studying . : * 


and over 50." Louise Jury 


Value of pay 
‘rises by 26%’ 
under Tories 


The value of British workers’ 


security camera footage^ --- 
The 32 -year-old mother-of- £ 
two, in London for a_ 
weekend shopping trip, was fi 
attacked in the early hours . > 
of Saturday after she went • 
for a stroll from her hotel te ; 
the King’s Cross area. . 

She was followed by a gang? 



take-home pay when inflation of four black and two white.-. 


is taken into account 
increased by 26 per cent 
between 1979 and 1994, a 
report said yesterday. 

The corresponding figure for 
France was 1.8 per cent and 
for Germany it was 25 per 
cent, said Dr Whiter Elbs, an 
economist who analysed data 
from the Organisation for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development 

Dr Eltis, economic adviser to 
Michael Heseltine while he 


youths, aged between 14 ■ > 
and 20. When she got to a' ; - 
canal footpath she was L:-'-. 
grabbed, stripped and 
subjected to sexual assaults. - 
After the attack the youths 
asked the woman if she __ 
could swim. When she said' 
“no", they pushed her into - 
the canal. The woman could 
in fact swim and made her- 
way Lo the opposite bank 
where she raised the alarm. 
Detective Superintendent 


was President of foe Board of Keith Manktelow, a police 


Trade, pointed out in his 
report for the Centre for 


spokesman, said: “It was an 
absolutely horrendous act of 



Policy Studies that since 1980 violence. They acted like 


increases in benefits in animals, it’s particularly 

Britain had been linked to disturbing that her attackers 
prices, whereas in France and were so young. 

Germany they had been 
linked to wages. As a result, Otlf* ill 
“British workers have not Alt 

had to share foe fruits of 1 

economic growth with w 

pensioners and the hit fur 1 

unemployed”. Uj 1 


One in three 
workplaces 
hit by RSI 


Prayers for 
dead pensioner 


Prayers were said yesterday 
for foe pensioner who died 
from a stroke hours after 
being raped as she returned 
from posting a letter. - 


Repetitive strain injury is a 
“major problem" in one in 
three workplaces, a report 
said yesterday. 

Banking and finance workers 
were worst affected although 
half of civil service offices 
are also being hit, research 
for the TUC found. 

The main cause of RSI is the 


More than 100 police officers use of visual display units. 


continued the hunt for the 
man who attacked Vera 
Laver, 73, in Tetney, 
Lincolnshire. Prayers were 
said at St John's Methodist 
Church in the village, which 
she attended. 

Police have had a number of 
reported sightings of a man 
in the area - . They are hunting 
a stocky, 6ft-tall man in his 
30s. He was wearing jeans, a 
dark jumper and woollen 
haL 


Car thieves 
exploit 
logbook flaw 


A government agency was 
accused of failing to plug a 
loophole that lets car thieves 
obtain a duplicate log book 
for a vehicle thev want to 
sell. 


the survey of safety officers 
in 7,000 workplaces showed. 
A special TUC conference 
called on designers to help 
prevent RSI and help 
sufferers back to work. 

Dick Pickering, a general 
council member, said: “RSI 
is caused by badly designed 
tools, equipment and 
conditions. Workers should 
be protected from the causes 
of RSL and designers have a 
key role to play. They should 
be designing so that jobs fit 
the workers, rather than 
fitting foe workers to foe 
job." 

RSI affects between 100,000 
and 200,000 workers every 
year and costs industry £lbn 
a year in sick pay and lost 
production, the TUC 
estimated. 


SOm winner 


Police have found as many as A single ticket scooped this 
six cars with the same week's National Lottery jack- 


six cars with the same 
registration plate - and their 
owners all believing they had 
bought the vehicles legally, 
according to last nighL's. 


pot to win £10.101,049. The win- 
ning numbers were 41, 35, 8, 7, 
30 and 12, and the bonus num- 
ber was 47. 
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Habit forming: About one in five children describe themselves as regular smokers by the the time they reach their mid-teens. Nearly all wanted to give up Photograph: Pete Grout 

Affluent lifestyle leading 

into temptation 



Britain's teenagers are smoking 
more, buying more lottery tick- 
ets and experience the greatest 
ever exposure to drugs. 

According to the latest find- 
ings from the Schools Health 
Education Unit of Exeter Uni- 
versity, nearly a third of 14 and 
15-year-olds had smoked at 
least one cigarette in the last 
week, the highest figure record- 
ed in the 10 years the unit has 
been monitoring young people. 

By the age 
of 13, 

40 per cent 
of the boys 
and half the 
girls had tried 
smoking 


19S9 and last year. Three-quar- 
ters of children over the age of 
11 now say they know a drug 
user. 

Nearly a third of mid-teen 
boys and a quarter of girls have 
tried cannabis at least once. 
Around one in 12 has tried LSD 
or another hallucinogens. Six 
per cent of the 12 and 13-year- 
olds had tried cannabis. 

By the age of 13 , 40 per cent 
of boys and half the girls have 


made changes. The exposure to 
illegal drugs is the highest its 
ever been,” Dr Regis said. 

Although fewer teenagers 
now do part-time work than five 
years ago, perhaps reflecting a 
greater pressure from exams, a 
third of teenagers do some 


part-time work to pay for their 
indulgences with some earning 
more than £30 a week. 

The discrepancy found be- 
tween the sexes in adult pay is 
reflected in gender variations 
even at this stage - older boys 
earn a typical £13.46 a week 


Qpared to £11.73 for girls, 
■fve and 13-year-old beys 




themselves regular smokers. 
Nearly all wanted to give up. 

A fifth of 14 and 15-year-old 
girls were able to buy ciga- 
rettes from a shop and 23 


And the National Lottery is 
proving a new temptation to 
young people with a quarter of 
14 and 15-year-old boys and 
16 per cent of 12 and 13 -year- 
olds admitting spending cash on 
it in the last week. 

The survey of 24,000 ch3drvii 
aged 10 to 15 confirmed a 
lifestyle of increasing affluence 
- reflected in smoking, jumbling 
and other leisure activities. 

There is increasing access to 
drugs with the numbers exper- 
imenting with some illegal sub- 
stance rasing fivefold between 


cent of the boys purchased al- 
cohol from an on-licence. 

Almost half (he boys drank 
beer or lager during the previ- 
ous week with 7 per cent drink- 
ing more than 21 units. Nine per 
cent of the girls drank 14 units 
or more, until recently the Gov- • 
eroment’s maximum recom- 
mended limit. 

Dr David Regis, one of the 
researchers, said: “Sometimes 
our figures are used to indulge 
in young-people bashing. 

“But overall, youngsters are 
moderate. They’re erperi- 
mentmgwitb things a bit some-, 
times, but getting on with their . 
lives reasonably successfully 
and turning into the cheerful ' 
successful adults. 

“The changes from last year 
are pretty marginal, but smee 
1986 there have been lots of 
changes, including some dra- 
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make an average £8.86 a week 
and the girls £7.45. 

Two- thirds of the teenage 
girls and more than a third of 
beys sometimes fear being phys- 
ically attacked and 30 per cent 
of 14 and 15-year-old boys and 
17 per cent of the girls some- 
times cany protection when 
they go out. 

The girls most commonly 
cany a personal alarm but some 
knives. 

le girls are obsessed with 
how they look, they dislike the 
sport or physical activity which 
might make a difference to the 
physique. 

Boys are more sporty, but al- 
most half of those in their mid- 
teens had spent time the 
previous evening playing games 
on the computer rather than the , 
playing field. Witching televi- 
sion is the most popular evening 
activity. 

Girls worry about their 
weight more than boys, with half 
wanting to shed a few pounds 
compared with a quarter of 
the boys. 

They are also keener on 
healthy eating. But many sim- 
ply miss meals instead of eating 
carefully. 

Almost a fifth of 14 and 15- 
year-old schoolgirls have noth- 
ing at all for breakfast on a 
schoolday and a third have 
nothing to eat. Twelve per cent 
asked had eaten no lunch on 
their previous day at school. 

Another change is the ca- 
pacity to spend money. “Own- 


ership and control of money has 
changed which has an effect on 
the whole area of growing-up 
skills. 

“It opens up doors to op- 
portunities and risks. Smoking 
or drinking and drugs are very 
expensive. Having more mon- 
ey provides an opportunity to 
engage in risky behaviour.” 

But not all the changes are 
negative. “Mv guess is that the 
hygiene levels among boys are 

Boys are more 
sporty, but 
almost half 
spent time on 
the computer 
rather than the 
playing field 

are 


taking more baths and washing 
behmd the ears,” he said. 

The Exeter team has beeD 
collating the health-related sta- 
tistics since I9S6. 

The data comes from health 
authorities and local education 
authorities across the country 
who buy the unit's ready-made 
questionnaires to investigate 
what is happening in their ar- 
eas and assess wbat services 
need to be provided. More 
than 350.000 pupils have been 
questioned during that time. 


Probation officers warn of chaotic consequences of fiasco that saw 500 inmates released from jail 

over prisoners freed early 



rebeccaeowler 
A sex offender wandered into 


'•IV 


* to face with his.. victim on the 
same day he had been freed 
from jail with only 90 minutes 
notice, a study into the after- 
math of Iasi month's early re- 
lease of . 500 prisoners has 
discovered. 

S w The National Association of 

Probation Officers (Napo) 
A claims some of the most hard- 
ened criminals were set free 
without any supervision. It also 
s 29 per cent have already re- 
L — kjd. compared.fr> (be usu- 
rofSperceaL 
; .prisoners from the 


times' courts across the coun- 
try for burglary, theft and de- 
ception, since the Prison Service 
decided it had miscalculated 
how long they should spend be- 
hind bars. The releases were 
halted after Michael Howard, 
die Home Secretary, took legal 

advice. , . , 

The 32-year-old sex offend- 
er, also a drug user, was not due 
for release until Christmas . But 
the first the family of his victim 
knew of his early release was 
when they saw him m a shop- 
ping mall on the day he was set 
free. He is currently living m a 
cheap hotel where he faces 
eviction for not paying his bius. 

Another sex offender who 


due for release only on the con- 
dition he resided at an assigned 
hostel under strict supervision. 
Instead he was released set 
two and a half months early with 
nowhere to go. 

Harry Fletcher, assistant gen- 
eral secretary of Napo, said: 
“This is a picture of complete 
chaos, and it wfll be the proba- 
tion service and the pubhc pick- 
ing up the pieces. Clearly some 
of these prisoners are danger- 
ous and they are under no sort 
of superviskra. 

“ Somebody at least man- 
aged to get hold of the victim’s 
family to tefl them, bui there 
was total panic. They started 
changing all the 1 


found for him, but it was too 
late, the damage has been done 

Napo studied the fate of 80 
prisoners in 12 districts across 
Britain, who were released with 
only a few hours notice and a 
discharge cheque for £46.75. 
Many were set free by the time 
probation offices had dosed for 
the bank holiday weekend, and 
the association estimates up to 
50 per cent ofunsupervised for- 
mer inmates will reoffend. 

One prisoner in his 40s ran 
up a hefty hotel bill in North 
Wtfes before being arrested 
for deception and being sent 
back to prison; another threw 
b rinks through a police station 
out of frustration at Ming to 


Another 24-year-old former 
prisoner was doe to enter a drug 
rehabilitation programme, but 
the place was not available 
when he was released early. In- 
stead he was arrested for bur- 
glary in an attempt to raise 
money to buy drug?, and has for- 
feited his place on the scheme. 

The probation service was 
given three hours notice of the 
release of another 20-year-old 
heroin addict. They tracked 
him down three day s later when 
he appeared at in court on sev- 
eral charges of shoplifting. 

Other prisoners with records 
of serious offences have corn- 


old man) 

frym 


I in Lancashire 

■tm for a sffiomtL 


meeting with probation officers 
after it emerged he had been in 
prison for kidnapping women, 
violent crimes against women 
and possessing fire-arms. 

Bob Thomas, a spokesman 
for the Prison Service, denied 
yesterday that the former pris- 
oners were reoffending at an un- 
usually high rate, and insisted 
that the probation service 
should have been aware of all 
those who had been released. 
He said: “There may have been 
some who have slipped through 
the net, but all these prisoners 
were due to be released anyway. 
Unfortunately reoffending rates 
are high, and I simply do not ac- 
cept that these figures are mudi 
than usual” — 


I FEEL LEFT OUT 

‘Deotv 0 7<ax*ca* 1 feel neglected, afl my friends get 

tax returns to fill in but you have never sent me one. 

As 1 am now 3Zye»s old is there something wrong with me? 

Ignored, COVENTRY. 

TAXMAN SAYS Age has nothing to do with whether 
you get a tax return or not We will send you a tax return if 
you are self-employed, a company director, or someone with 
more compfex tax affairs. Host people don’t get a tax return 
so you’re certainly not alone; However, if you receive income 
that has not been taxed and you haven’t been se-* a tax 
return you must teS us. Caff your Tax Office and talk to 
someone there if you are still worriti The telephone number 
is in the phone book under ‘Wand Revenue . 

DO I NEED AN 
ACCOUNTANT? 


T)eetn^?atxmatc To dote, I 
hove tdwoys enjoyed bmfing 
my fox affairs persoaofly. I 
fbd it a very slimskrting 
and interesting pastime. 
Will 1 now be forced to ose 
on accountant ami give op 
one of my few interests in 
Dfe? Bored, DYFED. 

TAXMAN SAYS Hot if you 
don’t wish ta If you already 
deaf with tax affairs yourself 
there is no reason to change. In 
fact, if you are organised and 


NO MORE 

TAX 


Is Self 

Assessment just o craning 
way of wheedling more 
tax ont of me? 

Paranoid, BARNES. 
TAXMAN SAYS No. Self 
Assessment is not a new tax 
and does not affect the 
amomt of tax you pay. It is 
jest a clearer and more 
straightforward system for 


keep proper records, the new 
system should make things 
easier. You may even find time 
for a more exciting hobby (ike 
collecting cheese labels. 

AM I UP- 
TO-DATE? 

Sso* *7&xmeut As 

soon as 1 buy clothes they 
immediatefy go out of style. I 
spend a fortune on an exotic 
holiday only to discover it was 
tin place to go last year. I get 
rid of all my easy listening 
records, next day they are bade 
in fashion. I am beginning to 
suspect that I may be just one 
of those people who is always 
behind the times. How can I be 
sure that I am up-to-date with 
my tax? Conoenietl LEICESTER. 

TAXMAN SAYS Simpfe.ffave 
you filled in and sent off afl the 
tax returns that you hare 
received? Have you replied to 
any letters we have sent you? 
Have you paid afl your tax bills? 
IF the answer is Vm* to all of 
these then don’t worry, you’re 
up-to-date. And if it’s any help, 
white stilettos are due for a 


mg tax. comeback. 


How big is it? 


*&ean-*7ax#uiH- How big is 
the new Self Assessment tax 
form? I have a bad back and the 
doctor says I can’t do any heavy 
lifting. Worried, BRADFORD. 

TAXMAN SAYS From next 
April most people will get a baric, 
shm-Hne, right-page tax return, 
along with any extra pages we think 
you may need, (if, far example, 


you are self-employed, there wifi 
be four extra pages to fifl inj You 
wil get a full fist of the supple- 
mentary pages available and if you 
think any apply to you, you’ll haw 
plenty of tins to send off fir 
them. Guidance notes to iwdjp you 

fifl in your tax return and work out 
you- own tax bifl- if you want to - 
wiff be sent out with the forms. 


Please send me more information about Self Assessment. 

' Please- tick a box if you- are:- Self-employed £3 

Employed O ‘ A Pensioner O Seeking work • O 

Anne IMrfHrsfMissfHs) 


Address 


Postcode 





. ... Self assessment- a clearer tax system 
PLEASE RfTKM COOPOK Tth SELF ASSESSMENT PO 10* SSS WST01 BS99 50/ 





Talking point Delegates trying to get permission to speak at last year's Labour conference in Brighton, from which the leadeiship emerged undefeated. Baity managers are not so suretbeywill abie to repeat the feat in Blackpool next weak 


Ashdown aims 
for positive 
impression 



Blair sets sights on 


Liberal Democrats - Brighton; 
22-26 September. 

Slogan: Take Courage for the 
Future 

Hie big aim: To present a pos- 
itive purpose to voting Liberal 
Democrat, by persuading peo- 
ple that they are distinct from 
the other two parties and have 
something different to offer. 

There will be no encourage- 
ment of tactiral voting; the 
message is that if the voters want 
a change in national politics, a 
vote for the Liberal Democrats 
is the surefire way of achieving 
that because they would exert 
pressure on a Labour govern- 
ment to deliver its promises for 
constitutional change. Howev- 
er. ambivalence creeps in when 
senior Liberal Democrats are 
asked about Conservative can- 
didates in marginal seats. Last 
week, one high-level source 
said: “If people can work out an- 
other way of getting rid of the 
Tories ..." then they might well 
vote Labour? 

Who are these people? The 
happy mythological days of 
opcn-loed sandals, with socks, 
and cagoules, worn indoors, 
are long gone; purged by the in- 
flux of Social Democrats in 
suits. Local government success, 
and the power it has brought, 
has created a much more pro- 
fessional activist base 

Stage management: The Liberal 
Democrats are traditionally 
useless at this. Issues like drugs, 
gay lib and prostitution seem to 


have the same magnetic appeal 
as they have for the tabloid 
newspapers that traditionally 
use such debates to depict the 
activists as a bunch of fruitcakes. 

Disaster zones: The main agen- 
da is as controlled as any party 
manager could dream of, with 
debates on issues like “Indica- 
tors of sustainable develop- 
ment"; “Conserving t o mo r row”; 
“Investing in excellence"; and 
“Cleaning up the mess in poli- 
tics." But there is space for two 
emergency motions where em- 
barrassment might slip through. 
The media will also be hunting 
for diversionary stories about 
what role Mr Ashdown would 
play in a hung Parliament 

Policy initiatives: Hie Liberal 
Democrats are as good at re- 
cycling policy as they are at 
newsprint, glass and other 
waste. The debate on “Con- 
serving tomorrow" includes 
reaffirmation of the pledge to 
phase in a carbon tax and a £1 bn 
a year investment in energy 
conservation; on education, the 
party promises “early years" 
schooling for all three ana four- 
year-olds whose parents want it 
along with “work to reduce" aD 
primary school classes to fewer 
than 30 pupils. The housing pol- 
icy paper offers a mortgage 
benefit for those on low in- 
comes, funded by a phaseout of 
mortgage interest tax relief. 

Low life: All conferences have 
their junkets and parties, but the 
Liberal Democrat conference 
directory contains a cornucopia 


of free food and drink that 
should attract political down- 
and-outs from miles around. 
“Free buffet and wine" is being 
offered for a Monday lunchtime 
fringe meeting held by the Eu- 
ropean Movement; “free light 
breakfast" is on offer from the 
Direct Marketing Association 
. and Royal Mail on Tuesday; and 
for those who believe there is 
no such thing as a free lunch. 
Boots the chemist and the 
BMA are offering competing 
fare on Tuesday, followed by 
free refreshments at evening 
meetings sponsored by Che 
British Field Sports Society 
and the National Association of 
Head Tfeachers. Yet another 
lunch is on offer from the 
Worldwide Fund for Nature 
on Wednesday, but free-loaders 
might be advised to give the 
“free drinks and hot food" a 
miss on Wednesday, when the 
Police Federation sponsors a 
meeting on “What ni*ds to be 
done to combat crime?" 

Highlights: Late-night conver- 
sation with Paddy Ashdown, the 
only party leader with the sta- 
mina or inclination to go to the 
conference hotel bar for a drink 
with party members, and - of 
course - his speech on Tuesday. 

In an attempt to deflect at- 
tacks on Mr Ashdown as a 
“one-man band", the party is 
also trying to promote Baroness 
(Shirley) Williams and Sir 
David Steel, but in an age of 
presidential political combat - 
where leaders are presented as 
the sight bite for party - Mr 
Ashdown wiD grab the attention. 


Labour - Blackpool; 30 Sep- 
tember-4 October: 

Slogan: New Labour, New Life 
for Britain. 

The big aim: Tb win endorse- 
ment for the draft manifesto , 
New Labour, New Life for 
Britain. Once the conference has 
agreed to the document, it will 
go out for one-member, one- 
vote blessing by the party mem- 
bership. But the conference 
will be addressing a wider au- 
dience - the electorate at large 
-and much time will therefore 
be spent selling the five core 
pledges (xi education, crime, 
health, unemployment and the 
economy. 

Who are these people? While 
the serried ranks of union 
barons retain all the fluidityof 


quick-set concrete, there has 
been significant change in the 
power and personality of con- 
stituency delegates. . - 
Last year, the constituencies 
accounted for only 30 per cent 
of conference voting strength. 
This year, an increase in mem- 
bership has triggered an in- 
crease in constituency power, to 
give grass-roots delegates a 
SO-SO share of votes with the 
unions. But new rules have 
brought a noticeable influx of 
people who would not wish to 
spend one week every October 
attacking the treachery and be- 
trayal of socialism by Labour 
leaders. ■ 

Stage management: Last year’s 
conference was marked by die 
total absence of defeat for the 
leadership, but party sources are 
unsure of their ability to pull off 


Labour 


such a coup again. Their pes- 
simism has been increased by 
the confrontation between the 
party and union leaderships - 
who have the undoubted pow- 
er to make mischief. 

Disaster zones: A leadership 
source recently told-77ie Inde- 
paidenfit&L the party was in the 
business of turning every crisis 
into an opportunity. Thus the re- 
peated lifts with fife unions dur- 
ing Blackpool's Trades Union 
Congress, were used to show 
that Labour was no longer in the 


unions’ pockets. Equally, con- 
ference defeats could be turned 
to show that the leadership 
was standing firm against 
spending commitments that 
might smack of tax increases. 

Oit there is a risk- that splits 
could dominate the media cov- 
erage to the point at which 
Labour disunity turns votere off 
Danger points include the pos- 
sibility of a repudiation of the 
leadership decision to dump an 
iiprating of pensions in line 
with earnings; a demand for a 
figure on the minimum wage; 
and a revolt against Gordon 
Brown's child benefit plans. 

Policy initiatives: Labour is 
saturated with policy, and the 
greatest problem is refining it 
to a point where it becomes di- 
gestible -which is the purpose 
of the New Life document. 


Low-life: Trade union bashes and 
regional party functions, like. 
Welsh night, are very popular 
and therefore hard to gatecrash. 
Certainly, the beer flows in 
greater quantities at Labour 
conferences, though Liberal De- 
mocrats tend to stay up later. 

Highlight s: The big set-piece 
Blair speech will take place 
first thing cm Tuesday afternoon, 
and the thing to watch out for 
is the way in which the party 
tries to damp down any sign of 
over-confidence. Party strate- 
gists and Mr Blair himself, do 
not believe election victory is by 
any means in the bag. But how 
does a man with a 20point lead 
in the polls paint himself as un- 
derdog? The way in which Mr 
Blair tempers his natural en- 
thuaasm with modesty shouldbe 
a trick worth watching out for. 


Tories buoyed by turning economic tide 


Conservatives- Bournemouth; 
8-11 October 

Slogan: life is better with the 
Conservatives. 

The big aim: Tb come out of the 
conference season with a 
Labour lead that is slipping. The 
party command wiD drive home 


17 years of Tory government, 
things are beginning to get bet- 
ter, with rising living standards, 
and that a change to Labour 
could ruin ft. Having estab- 
lished that negative founda- 
tion, ministers will start to bolt 
on the added-value - the vision 
for a fifth term of government 

Who are these people? If 
Labour delegates, like the par- 
ty leadership, have moved to the 


centre of political life. Conser- 
vative representatives have be- 
come more right wing. - The 
fringe meetings of men like 
Michael Portillo, John Red- 
wood and Norman Tebbit show 
a fervour that is absent from the 
other two parties; it is a fasci- 
nating sight, often more inter- 
esting (ban the conference 
itself. While there have always 
■been right-wing extremes at 
conference - the Right became 
mainstream, even legitimate, 
under Margaret Thatcher and 
that has survived her departure. 

Stage management: The Tories 
are past-masters at this, but that 
has never meant perfection. 
Home secretaries have been 
bailed beyond endurance by the 
sado-masochist wing, party 
chairmen have been lambasted 



for failing tb sell an impossible 
message, and Europe has 
emerged as the great chasm into 
which the party is poised to 
plunge. Activists are to get the 
opportunity to question minis- 
ters but there are unlikely to be 
any upsets. Questions are vet- 
ted and little is left to chance. 

Disaster zones: Conservative 
frustrations inside the confer- 
ence itself all-too-often find 
redress through the virulence of 
debate on the fringe. Europe 


again dominates the extra-cur- 
ricular activities, and the party’s 
very real divisions on this issue 
appear to be more pervasive 
and more damaging than any- 
thing any other party can offer. 

Polity initiatives: For this rea- 
son alone, it is imperative that 
the party creates diversionary 
publicity. While party bosses wiD 
want to keep their surprises up 
their sleeves, they have already 
floated the notion of the Prime 
Minister's support for the 
“hard-working class”, which 
seems to mean that those on 
benefit should work for it, and 
youngsters who offend should 
be subjected to curfews. Ap- 
parently, these ideas are to be 
packaged as the sort of “non- 
nonsense values" that key work- 
ing-class voters will share. 


Lowlife: The balls; whether or- 
ganised by the Young Conser- 
vatives or the Federation of 
Conservative Students, who ex- 
press their libertarian feelings 
with the kind of exhibitionism 
that would attract a life sentence 
if Michael Howard had his way 
and if the perpetrators were not 
just hij»h-spirited Tories letting 
off a bit of steam. 

H ig h l ig hts: The appearance of 
Baroness Thatcher to bestow 
her blessing on John Major, and 
the leader’s speech. Not so 
much the speech itself, but the 
US-style build-up - with dis- 
tributed flags and bunting, 
hyped-up videos and all the ac- 
coutrements of a mass hvstcria 
- that then tends to get flattened 
by the weight of words and the 
leaden manner of delivery. 
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6 Is it too much to ask 
that children with 

haemophilia get the best 
and safest treatment? ? 



Best hope: the recombinant clotting agent would help Thomas, Timothy and Matthew Hartley Photograph: Phil Noble 


•‘After HTV and Hepatitis C, 
I thought we’d never have to do 
it again, but this is a never-end- 
ing battle. Is it too much to ask 
that kids with haemophilia get 
. the best and safest treatment?" 
* asks Lynda Quarmby. 

Mrs Quaimby. from Mossley, 
near Manchester will today 
lead a protest march of parents 
and children to Pendlebury 
Hospital, part of the Royal 
Manchester Children's Hospi- 
tal. Their homemade placards 
and banners will proclaim their 
anger and frustration at the 
reluctance of the National 
Health Service to pay for what 
experts agree is the treatment 
of choice for ail haemophiliacs, 
but which is particularly ap- 
propriate for children. 

It is the latest development 
in an increasingly bitter battle 
that has united doctors and 
parents nationally. They are 
demanding that every health au- 
thority or trust pays for the 
genetically-engineered version 
of Factor VEQ (recombinant 
Factor VIII), the clotting agent 
haemophiliacs depend on for 
their survival. 

The recombinant version 
poses less risk of viral contam- 
ination than the human plasma- 
derived Factor VTU which is 
about half the cost and ac- 
counts for more than 90 per omt 
of the dotting agents used by the 
NHS. Human blood products 
are normally exempt from VAT 
but a decision by Customs and 
Excise to impose 17-5 percent 
VAT on the recombinant form 
has, according to Dr Paul 
Giangrande. director of the 
Oxford Haemophilia Centre, 
put ft even further out of reach 
of the patients. 

Following inquiries by The In- 
dependent last week. Dr 
Giangrande has been told that 
the Wil tshir e Health Authori- 
ty is now prepared to pay for 
recombinant Factor VEQ for two 
Young haemophiliac brothers. 
The Royal Ftee Hospital in 
London has announced that it 
will give all haemophiliac boys 
in its ""care the recombinant 


Will costs bar the use of a safer clotting 
agent for child haemophiliacs? Uz 
Hunt and Susan Emmett report 


form and says ft expects health 
authorities to “cooperate" in 
funding the treatment 
Pressure is growing for oth- 
er health authorities and hos- 
pitals to follow suit and comply 
with the recommendation of the 
UK Haemophilia Centre Di- 
rectors’ Association, to be pub- 
lished next month. This 
document advises that the 


‘I inject each of 
my sons with 
Factor III ... it’s 
hard to do that 
when you don’t 
have confidence 
in what you put 
into their veins’ 


recombinant Factor Vfn should 
be used for ail haemophiliacs. 

Out of 11 hospitals across the 
country contacted by The In- 
dependent, six provided only 
plasma-derived rhetor VTU for 
the treatment of both child 
and adult haemophiliacs. 

The other five hospitals gave 
recombinant Fhctor VQI for a 
limited number of children - 
those who have previously not 
received any dotting treatment 
Children and adults who had aL 
ready received plasma-derived 
factor vm, were canying on 
with the same treatment. 

Haemophiliacs cost the NHS 
about £40m to treat annoalhr, 
and some doctors, say the bul 
would double if recombinant 
Factor VHI unprovided foralL 
Angela Raffle, a consultant in 
public health medicine for the 
Avon Health Authority, says a 


child with serious haemophilia 
receiving the plasma-derived 
Factor VHI throughout life, 
would cost the health service 
£2xo. The cost for giving a child 
the recombinant product would 
amount to £5m. ; 

“I know that theoretically 
recombinant is safer,” said Dr 
Raffle said yesterday, “but we 
are talking about a theoretical 
improvement at the cost of 
doubling the Factor VHI bud- 
get, which we could not afford.” 

But leading baematologists 
dispute that the improvement 
is theoretical and say that the 
safety and purity of recombinant 
Factor VID should outweigh any 
concern about the costs. The 
HTV tragedy - where 1,200 
haemophiliacs were infected 
with the virus that is linked with 
Aids, through contaminated 
Factor VTU used in the early 
1980s -casts a long shadow over 
sufferers, their families and the 
doctors who care for them. 

More than half of those with 
HIV have died, and scores of 
others are living with Aids. It is 
now apparent that 60 per cent 
of the UK’s 5,000 haemophili- 
acs have contracted Hepatitis G 
a virus that has been only re- 
cently discovered. 

Although the risk of trans- 
mission of HTV and Hepatitis 
C has been minimal since 1986, 
when new viral deactivation 
procedures were introduced 
for Wood products, Hepatitis A 
virus and parvo-virus are resis- 
tant to all the present means 
of sterilisation. 

Three young haemophiliac 
boys treated at the Royal Man- 
chester Children’s Hospital, 
contracted Hepatitis A earlier 
this year. Although contami- 
nated products have not been 
implicated in this case, the in- 
cident has heightened the fear 
of parents whose children are 
also receiving care at the 


hospital. Janet Hartley from 
Hoiwhich, near Bolton, who has 
three sons aged 13, 10, and 7, 
all with severe haemophilia, 
says her greatest fear is that 
some new vires, which has yet 
to be discovered, may be pre 
sent in the plasma-derived 
Factor VIII. 

“I have to inject each of my 
sons with Factor Vm three 
times a week to prevent their 
bleeding," she said, “It is hard 
to do that whenyou don’t have 
lull confidence m what you are 
putting into their veins and 
when you know there is a pur- 
er product that could be used." 
She will join the protest today. 

The parents know that to- 
day’s protest will have the sup- 
port of Dr Richard Stevens, the 
director of the Haemophilia 
Centre at the Royal Manches- 
ter Children’s Hospital. Dr 
Stevens says that the recombi- 
nant form of Factor VTU has the 
potential for being safer, and 
that he wishes he could pre- 
scribe for all his patients. 
“Treating children with the 
plasma-derived product causes 
a lot of anxiety. _ they have my 
support The trust supports the 
clinicians and their aspirations. 
The problem is getting money 
out of health authorities." 

The Haemophilia Society, 
which has campaigned vigor- 
ously for recombinant Factor 
VIIL has appealed to the 
Department of Health for cen- 
tral fending, but the request has 
been rejected. A spokesman for 
the Department said the deci- 
sion lay with local purchasers 
and providers, and that any 
decision must take into con- 
sideration how it wfll affect 
other patients and the rationing 
of other treatments. He point- 
ed out that recombinant Factor 
Vm was not without some risk 
as it included a human-derived 
protein, albumin, as a stabiliser. 

More than half of Factor 
VHI used in Germany is re- 
combinant, and a similar level 
of use is reported in France al- 
though that form is more ex- 
pensive than the British product. 
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Inca child victim 
found in Andes 


An expedition to a remote peak 
in the Andes has unearthed the 
child victim of an Inca human 
sacrifice and a record number 
of artifacts. The expedition, 
led by the archeologist Johan 
Reinhard, was obtaining 
footage for a BBC Horizon 
programme. 

A skull and skeleton thought 
to belong to a child sacrificed 
500 years ago to appease moua- 

tain'gods was found ISJJOGft up 
Mount Sara Sara, in Peru. The 
n-am also found a record sev- 
en Inca artifacts strewn around 
the sacrificial platform. 

They included perfectly pre- 
served six-inefa-high gold and s3- . 
ver male and female statuettes 
and a Hama carved from an oys- 
ter shell The Incas are said to 
have sacrificed more than 2$0G 
people on Mount Sara Saca- 


A BBC producer. Urn 
Haines, said: “We’re incredibly 
hicky with just two filming days 
left to have found this skeleton 
and such amazing artifacts. 
We've ah been suffering from 
a bacterial infection, so this has 
given us a much-needed boost 
to oar morale.” Last year Dr 
Reinhard discovered an Inca 
child mumm y frozen on the 
nearby summit of Nevado Am- 
pato mid which became known 
as the Ice Maiden. 

A search is continuing to 
see if a similar mummy might 
lie preserved under the per- 
mafrost of Sara Sara. Dr Rein- 
hard said: “This was a very 
sacred mountain to the Inca, 
and, given what we've uncov- 
ered so far, I have little doubt 
that there was more than one 
sacrifice on this summit.’ 



Do you realise that your 
bank could be charging you 
up to 30 times more than 
Abbey National would fori 
your overdraft? 
If you're interested in 
saving money, take a closeri 
look at Abbey National 
and we think that you'll see 
we have a fresher 
view of banking. Low cost 
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Poll finds 

mystery 

meltdown 
of state aid 
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DAVID WALKER 

A survey of public attitudes to- 
wards the welfare state showed 
higb levels of support for in- 
creasing pensions and other 
benefits, though Reader's Digest , 
which commissioned the study. 
1 sought to present the findings 
I as evidence of a welfare “crisis". 

The monthly magazine, part 
* of an American conglomerate 
' publishing in 4S countries. 
- claims a UK readership of 6.1 
million. It said the data proved 
the welfare stale was destined 
for “meltdown". 

Using language remarkably 
s imil ar to that of the Toiy from 
bench .Russell Twisk, the editor, 
said: “There is widespread 
public awareness of crisis." 

However MORI, which in- 
terviewed a national sample of 
some 2.000 people in July, told 
a different story. The opinon 
poll organisation said the sur- 
vey showed only that the pub- 
lic was divided over (he amount 
spent on welfare benefits. A ma- 
jority of people t hough t the lev- 
els of pensions, child and 
unemployed benefit were either 
too low or about right. 

There was support for reform 
in certain areas, for example 
“workfare", or linking payment 
of the dole to work require- 
ments. Equally, there was sup- 
port for unconditional increases 
in universal benefits. 

When (hey were told spend- 
ing on welfare and social secu- 
rity running at £90bn a year, or 
about a third of all public spend- 
ing, nearty two-thirds of ihe pub- 
lic responded that that seemed 
either too little or was about 
right. Only a third said it was too 
much. 

Not surprisingly, more Tory 
than Labour supporters thought 
too much was spent on welfare. 
MORI confirmed what the an- 
nual British Social Attitudes and 
other surveys have found: 
“While in theory many would 


like the expending on state 
subsistence to be minimized, in 
practice it is accepted legitimate 
claimants should not have their 
benefit lowered." 

Most people thought old age 
pensions were inadequate. Un- 
derstandably, given bow far they 
are from retiring, a higher pro- 
portion of teenagers and young 
adults thought the state pension 
for a single person of £61.15 a 
week was right. 

Gordon Brown, the Shadow 
Chancellor, who wants to cut 
child benefit for the better-off, 
may take comfort from the find- 
ing' that by a slight majority. 

Labour supporters favour Lim- Power surge: The atfc 
iting child benefit to those with 
low incomes. v ■v “| 

Labour is also likely to pay y 

special attention to MORI’S I VI ■ Li 

consistent finding that Scots -A_ CxAtJL. il 

consistently favour higher lev- 
els of welfare payment: would 
they continue to be as generous The Lake District National 
if die entirety of such payments Park is expected to decide to- 
had to be met from Scottish day to mount a legal challenge 
taxes? to John Gnmmei; the Secretary 

Proposals for changing or of State for the Environment, 
even expanding benefits won in the latest round of its fight 
support. More than 85 per cent to rid Lake Windermere of 
of people thought there should power boats, 
be tax concessions to women Mr Gammer angered park 
who stayed at home to look af- officers, board members and 
ter young children. A clear ma- conservationists last month 
jority thought the long-term when he refused to confirm a 
unemployed should have to do bylaw for a lOmph speed limit 
community or other work to on England's largest lake. The 
qualify for the dole: the region decision contradicted a recom- 
wilh most resistance to the idea -- 

was the North-east 

More than three people in ■ m 
five rejected the notion that 
state pensions should be limit- M. A V 1 JK 
ed to those without an adequate 
private pension though MORI 
noted that attitudes towards JOHN RENTOUL 
pensions among the young were Political Correspondent 
hard to measure since many had 

not thought about them. Tony Blair is coming 



Power surge: The attempt to ban speed boats on Lake Windermere has led to fightirqf talk of minority interests and a “pig-headed” park authority 


Photograph: Tom Pjlstori 


Park chiefs steer power boat row to court 


Sail is. best, says the authorities at lake 
Windermere. Steve Goodwin reports 


mendation by the independent 
inspector, Ahm AJesbury, who 
conducted a 13-week public in- 
quiry and concluded there was 
“a fundamental problem 
of incompatibility” with East 
power boats, which affected 
public safety. 

John Toothill, tbe park’s se- 
nior offices; said he was “ap- 
palled” and accused Mr 


Gammer of “giving in” to a 
small minority who deterred 
other peopfefram using die lake 
by die “hostile conditions” they 
created. 

But tire strong foeting is rec- 
iprocated. David Maclean, the 
Minister of State at the Home 
Office and MP for Penrith, 
has attacked the park author- 
ity as “pig-headed”, and said 


speed boats are no more envi- 
ronmentally intrusive than the 
“disgusting coloured sail- 
cloths” seen on thelake. About 
7,000 power boats each year reg- 
ister to use the lake - the only 
one in the park where they are 
permitted. The restriction 
would stymie water skiers, who 
need a minimum 18mph to 
stay afloat, and jet skis.- " 
Windermere is 1(L5 miles 
long but quite narrow. On a 
busy day these can be op to 
L500 craft out, from 70mph 


power boats to canoes, and 
children paddling on (be shore. 
Nasty accidents can happen, 
with, for instance,ihe«dlision 
of canoeists with water skiers. 

Today the park board is ex- 
pected to accept lawyers’ advice 
and authorise an application to 
tbe High Court for judicial re- 
view of Mr Gammer’s deci- 
sion. Tbe Secretary of -State’s 
refusal to confirm the bylaw, say 
counsel advising the board, 
was “manifestly defective in 
law”. The parkspent £500,000 


Pressure on Blair over £100,000 benefit cut-off 


changes, and now faces a £lbn children aged between 16 and 
bill to buy-off a conference re- 18 would lose child benefit. 


volt on pensions. 


But they rejected the idea of 


not thought about them. Tony Blair is coming under It emerged yesterday that naming a figure because it 

There was strong support for growing pressure to spell out his the Labour leader and Gordon would invite questions about 
tough action against social -se- tax and spending plans os it Brown, the Shadow Chancellor, their plans for income tar 


airily fraud though that turned emerged that be 


to say had discussed a figure of Mr Brown said last week 


out to be based on exaggerations those on £100,000 a year would £100,000 a year as the income that Labour would make the 


of how much is lost. 


lose from Labours child benefit above which people with “relevant financial decscms" on 

taxes, benefits and public 

spending “after the Conserva- 
tive Budget [in November] and 

0 I in our manifesto”. 

A. I But, as Labour delegates 

% \ ¥ I ^ prepare to gather in Blackpool 

% m\ # I I ■ ¥ I I ■ ■ this weekend, Mr Brown now 

VW I 1 ^ A .. I I L V 7 faces a bill for up to £lbn a year 

www ^ w as the price of heading off a re- 

bellion on pensions. 

■ ■ Harriet Hannan, Labour's 

1 I social security spokeswoman, is 

i M mJ* I m a today writing to union leaders 

l“C Y I \/# r ' W mm to plead with them not to back 

■ J I V I V V ^3 I I J ProP 0 ^. by Baroness 

m I W I Castle, a party idol to restore 

and make a 

quick 




!0\ 


*0 



Waiting game: Gordon Brown 
says he w9l set figures later 

Labour's historic policy, aban- 
doned since the last election, of 
linking the value of the state 
pension to average earnings. 

Ms Harman warns the 
unions, which still hold 50 per 


cent of conference votes, that 
Lady Castle's plan would be 
paid for out of the £3.5bn state 
subsidy to company pension 
funds, which could cost union 
members £550 a year. 

Ms Harman told GMTV: “I 
am confident that the Labour 
Party conference will agree that 
the first priority of a Labour gov- 
ernment and a Labour social se- 
curitysecretaiy of stale must be 
the poorest pensioners." 

She stressed Labour's aim 
that all pensioners should get 
the social security benefits to 
which they are already entitled. 
But that could require up to 
£126bn a year more in income 
support, housing benefit and 
help with council tax, according 
to Department of Social Secu- 
rity figures. 

“It's not a spending commit- 
ment. It’s what they are already 


entitled to,” a spokeswoman for 
Ms Harman said. 

But the money would have to 
found from somewhere, which 
could disrupt Labour's tax 
plans, which are now dose to be- 
ing finalised. It is dear that 
Labour would not seek to re- 
verse any tax cuts made by 
Kenneth Clarice, the Chancel- 
lor, in November, that Nation- 
al Insurance wifl not be imposed 
on earnings above £33,660 a 
year, and that the current start- 
ing point of the 40p-in-the- 
pound top rate of income tax, 
about £30,000 a year, will stay. 

What is not yet finally de- 
cided is whether a new 50p tax 
rate will be imposed on incomes 
over about£ 100.000 a year and 
whether a new starting rate of 
15p on the first slice of taxed 
earnings will be proposed, or 
simply offered as an aspiration. 
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onto case for tbe public inquiry 
Its dedining grant from the 
Government this year is £3.7m. 
Taking Mr Gummer to court 
could cost another £ 20 , 000 . 

For Ian Brodie, secretary of 
tbe Friends of the Lake District, 
the disclosure that Mr Gummer 
overruled the bupectotadds in- 
sult to injury. “This is not 
democracy but politics,” Mr 
Brodie sak “Mr Madean is 
saying that commercial inter- 
ests and a few MPs rale the 
roost” 
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New crackdown 
on child porn 
' on the Internet 






A 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

Science Editor 

The Government will today Lry 
to assuage growing fears about 
child pornography oo the In- 
ternet, by lending its weight to 
an industry initiative which it 
says will both protect children 
and help catch lawbreakers. 

Though it forms at most a mi- 
nuscule proportion of the data 



Tom Sackville: Promising 
Government commitment 

available on the network, child 
pornography has become a 
cause cel&bre for those inter- 
ested in imposing controls on 
the rapidly-growing system, 
which is largely unaffected by 
national boundaries. 

■‘Government and the Inter- 
net industry have been working 
hard to come up with propos- 
als that can offer real protection 
to Net users, while preserving 
free speech and recognising its 
value for work, education and 
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leisure,” said Ian Taylor, the sci- 
ence and technology minister. 

The new initiative, called 
Safety Net, has been devised by 
Peter Dawe, who became a 
millionaire through his owner- 
ship of Pipes, a company of- 
fering connection to the 
Internet for the public. Mr 
Dawe sold the company earli- 
er this year, and has since been 
working on the new ideas. 

Today's meeting follows an- 
other a fortnight ago between 
Government, the police and 
companies offering public ac- 
cess to the Internet. Police had 
warned that about 150 of Lhe 
network’s 15.000-odd discus- 
sion groups, or newsgroups, 
could hold obscene material. 

In the UK, it is an offence to 
store obscene images on a com- 
puter. But companies argue 
that they should be immune 
from prosecution because the 
equivalent of several ency- 
clopaedias is sent to news- 
groups every day, making it 
impossible to monitor material. 

The new proposals are ex- 
pected to include the use of 
“self-rating” systems on pages 
on the World Wide Web, the 
fastest-growing part of the net- 
work. A rating system would at- 
tach a software “tag”, Hke a film 
rating, to pages. If children 
tried to view an adult page, soft- 
ware on their computer would 
stop the connection. Similarly, 
unrated pages would be as- 
sumed to be unsuitable. 

The Government’s commit- 
ment to the scheme will be re- 
flected by the presence today of 


both Mr Tkylor and the Home 
Office minister, Tbm Sackville, 
as well as Sergeant Mike 
Hoskins from Scotland Yard, 
who last month wrote to all the 
companies providing public 
access to the Internet warning 
them about obscene material, 
and urging them to take action 
against it. 

Internet service providers 
can do little about obscenity, 
however, because material can 
be sent from countries where 
such material is legal. Their only 
recourse is to cut off the news- 
groups, since it is illegal to re- 
tain obscene material on a 
computer. So far, though, one 
of the largest providers. Demon, 
has refused to take that action. 
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“Like a swimming jewel 


, A Koi admired by judges at a s how -W ^ 


“THERE’S a Japanese phrase. 
j^AfcftLTbafsme- Koi crazy,” 
said Gregory Peck, as he leaned 
over a vat of water to admire his 
expensive Japanese carp. 

“They’re like swimming jewris." 

Mr Peck, 47, was a judge at 
the North of England Koi Chap- 
ter's first show, held in Sheffield 
at the weekend. The group, 
formed in November, is affili- 
ated to Zen N Nippon Arinkar. 
Japan’s association for Rol- 
lovers. Mr Peck, a nightclub en- 
trepreneur from Manchester 
and president of the Chapter, 
“foil in love” with Koi 20 years 
ago and keeps 30 in a pond in 
his garden. ■ 

Phil Smith, 36, a bns driver 
from Doncaster, said of Koi- 
keeping: “It’s a way of life, 
ybu get hooked. My job is re- 
ally stressful. When I come 
home I’m ready to rip some- 
one's head oft Bat once I've sat 
by my pond for 10 minutes 1 
totally unwind." 
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Trie emerging Easter n European markets 
are now easy to reach, with Lufthansa s 
357 {tights a week to 26 destinations m 
19 countries. But they’re still difficult to 

we’re publishing a new series 
jSformation Service Bulletins, designed 
•ipr^eslp smootti your way. 

Tti^Orst one covers business etiquette 
how to shake hands in Russia, 1or)nstartpe, 
or the meaning of coffee in Hungary. 

The next one comes out in January- and 
deals with Business Risk Avoidance or 
how to travel safely. 

They come as pari of our Eastern Europe 
information Pack, along with details ot 
currency, doctors, hotels and a wall map. 
So send off the coupon or call us now on 
0345 252 252 for a free pack. 

It might just help you land on your feet. 

Internet http://wvwwlufthansa.co.uk 
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Children 
die in the 
poverty 
trap 

ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Budapest 

The growing problem of infan- 
ticide in Hungary has come 
under the spotlight because of 
a gruesome case involving a 26- 
year-old woman who gave birth 
to her third child earlier this 
month and burned it to death. 

Police say the woman, who 
has not been identified, was hy- 
ing in poverty with an alcoholic 
husband and felt unable to 
cope with the newborn, whom 
she covered with a blanket and 
set fire to in her courtyard. The 
woman’s mother raised the 
alarm when she discovered 
some of the baby’s bones. Po- 
lice were unable to say whether 
it had been a girl or boy. 

Late last month, a Budapest 
woman was arrested after ad- 
mitting to the killing of two of 

herbabies.fo testimony to po- 
lice. the woman, a former social 
worker, said that she had killed 
both babies, her fourth and 1 
fifth, shortly after giving birth 
and that she had dumped the 
most recent in a rubbish bin. 

According to official figures, 
at least 54 Hungarian babies or 
infants have been killed over the 
past two years by parents who 
feel they cannot afford them, an 
average of one every two weeks. 
The problem is hardly new, 
but it has been exacerbated 
since the fall of c ommunism by 
sweeping economic reforms 
which have left many people liv- 
ing below the poverty line. 

"The majority of cases in- 
volve young uneducated girls 
frequently without husbands 
who see killing their babies as 
the only way out,” said Gyorgy 
Ko Unarm, deputy director of 
Budapest's Institute for Child 
and Youth Protection. 

Mr Kolmarm says infanticide 
is a problem throughout the for- 
mer East bloc, but it is accen- 
tuated in Hungary, a country 
which boasts one of the highest 
suicide rates in the world. 


Bonn calls for 
court to enforce 
monetary union 


SARAH HELM 

Dublin 

The European Court of Justice 
should be given powers to en- 
force the rules of economic 
and monetary union, Theo 
Vfoigel. the German finance 
minister, said at the weekend. 

Mr Wai gel’s comments - in- 
tended to assuage German 
fears about the loss of the 
Deutschmark - will bolster 
Conservative Euro-sceptic 
claims that Britain, if it decides 
to join a single currency, would 
be forced to cede powers over 
tax and public spending. 

The remarks could strength- 
en the hand of the Tory right, 
which wants the Prime Minis- 
ter, John Major, to rule out 
British membership of EMU in 
the run up to the election. But 
the Chancellor, Kenneth 
Darke, speaking after a meet- 
ing of EU finance ministers in 
Ireland, made his clearest dec- 
larations to date: EMU was go- 
ing to happen, and Britain 
ought to be part of it. 

"I get the feeling, ever more 
clearly that it is going to go 
ahead. We are contemplating 
the creation of a Euro zone in- 
side the EU in the next three or 
four years,” the Chancellor 
j said. Asked whether Britain 
would suffer discrimination if it 
did not join the projected 1999 
launch, Mr Darke said: “I think 
the single currency could offer 
prospects of stability, low in- 
terest rates, and a zone of eco- 
nomic conditions which attract 
inward investment and stimu- 
late growth of trade.” 

However, Mr Clarke insisted 
that if Britain entered the sin- 
gle currency, there would be “no 
question” of handing powers of 
tax and public spending to 
Brussels. Britain would reject 


any attempt to override "the 
normal parliamentary proce- 
dures of independent nation 
states, which is what we are go- 
ing to remain' 1 , he added. 

Mr V&igel’s comments sug- 
gested that the true picture 
would be, at least, blurred. 
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Theo Waigel: Stability pact 
should be legally binding 

Both men were speaking after 
ministers had agreed the prin- 
ciple of a “stability pact”, under 
which countries inside EMU 
would be fined if they let their 
budget deficits rise above the 
agreed Levels. Should a country’s 
deficit rise above the 3 per cent 
level suggested in the Maastricht 
treaty, the countiy would have 
to submit a revised budget for 
the approval of an EU “stabil- 
ity council ”, which might be 
made up of finance ministers of 
single-currency countries. 
Should that country not correct 
its finances within a year, it 
would face a sliding scale of 
fines. 

Mr Waigel said for the first 
time that the rules of the “sta- 
bility pact” must be “legally 
binding”. He said Germany 
would insist that if a member 
state failed to comply with the 
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In celebrating the Kingdom's National Day, 
Saudi Arabia extends greetings to all people of 
goodwill around the world. 


In the last 25 years, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia has, 
with the help of God, successfully undertaken a development 
programme of unique dimensions. 


JM^awatts ofefeciridtygramted^ . . 344 17,530,060 

Land "hectares c S(XU)G0 



In addition, the Kingdom has provided an unprecedented 
annual average of 5.5% of its gross national product in 
financial assistance to more than 70 other countries in the 
Islamic world and beyond. 



For further information, contact Ministry of Information, PO Box 570, Riyadh 11161 
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Greek elections: Fifth remain undecided after listless campaign 


rules, other countries could 
take it to the European Court 
of Justice in Luxembourg. 

Mrdaike agreed to the prin- 
ciple of the stability pact, ar- 
guing that it would be to the 
advantage of countries inside 
and outside the Euro zone to 
ensure economic and budgetary 
discipline continues. 

Nme months ago, political 
will on the continent appeared 
to be weakening, amid growing 
public antipathy towards thesin- 
ijk^currencjr, brought about 

and fears for growing unem- 
ployment. There were fears 
that France - or even Germany 
-might not meet the 3 percent 
budget deficit rule in tune for 
a 1999 launch. Helmut Kohl, the 
German Chancellor, was de- 
manding greater political union 
as the price for sacrificing the 
mark. 

In Dublin, however, the 
mood appeared transformed. 
Predictions of growth brought 
renewed hope that meeting the 
Maastricht convergence criteria 
might not be such a struggle af- 
ter all. Furthermore, it became 
clear that Europe's traders will 
be prepared to interpret those 
criteria “flexibly”. 

The European Commission 
signalled that it would agree to 
a French manoeuvre, aimed at 
cutting the deficit in 1997, with 
a one-off payment of funds 
from France Telecom. It had 
been widely predicted that Ger- 
many would view the diversion 
of funds as a “fudging” of the 
economic criteria. However. 
Mr Wbigpl said in Dublin he had 
no objection. 

Preparations have already 
been made for construction of 

a new exchange rate mechanism 
for countries which do not qual- 
ify for entry in the first phase. 
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Young hopeful: An Athenian places a New Democracy party flag on a poster of leader Mfttiades Evert Photograph: Reuters 

Exit polls spell relief for socialists 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

The ruliiig socialist party, Basok, 
took a strong early lead in yes- 
terday’s Greek general election, 
according to three -separate- 
television exit polls. Although 
commentators urged caution, 
the findings came as an enor- 
mous relief to the Prime Min- 
ister, Costas Simitis, who had 
gambled on an early election to 
emerge from the shadow of the 
party’s long-time leader, An- 
dreas Papandreou, who died in 
June. 

When he called the snap 
election last month, more than 
a year ahead of schedule. Mr 
Simitis was confident of an easy 
victory, reckoning that a new 
popular mandate would give 

Scientists 

rewrite 

Australian 

pre-history 

ROBERT M1LUKEN 

Sydney 

Scientists were still trying to 
come to grips last night with 
claims bv a group of Australian 
scientists to have discovered the 
world’s oldest rock art, togeth- 
er with evidence that humans 
have inhabited Australia for 
up to 100,000 years longer than 
was earlier believed. 

While a number of other 
scientists expressed scepticism, 
the Australian team of three 
men and one woman stuck by 
their claim that their discover- 
ies will force a rewriting of pre- 
history. Their research is to be 
published in December in 
Antiquity, the British archaeo- 
logical journal, and was dis- 
closed at the weekend in the 
Sydney Morning Herald. 

The scientists made their 
discoveries at Jimnium, one of 
the remotest places in the Aus- 
tralian outback. There, among 
the parched scrub, they found 
large rock faces embedded with 
more than 6,000 engraved cir- 
cles. The team dated the en- 
gravings at between 58,000 and 

75.000 years old. But their most 
controversial claim centres on 
artefacts and ochre that they 
found embedded in sediment 
beneath the ground next to the 
rock engravings. Using a 
technique known as thermolu- 
minesccnce. the scientists con- 
cluded that the ochre could be 

116.000 years old and the arte- 
facts up to 176,000 years old. 

If the latest daims are correct, 
it means that humans first oc- 
cupied Australia some 76,000 
before the time when 
sapiens is thought to . 
have emerged from Africa, 


him the authority he needed to 
posh through unpopular aus- 
terity measures and tighten his 
grip over Pasok.i 
: ,But Mr.Simitiss quiet. pro- 
fessorial manner- a contrast to 
Mr Papandreou’ s populist tub- 
thumping - has foiled to enthuse 
the voters, and Fasok has lost 
ground both to its main conser- 
vative rival, New Democracy, 
and to a number of left groups. 

The last opinion polls pub- 
lished before yesterday's elec- 
tion showed Basok struggling to 
stay above 30 per cent, leaving 
the party still marginally ahead 
of New Democracy but not by 
enough to be sure of victory. 
New Democracy’s previously 
rather unimpressive leader, Mil- 
tiades Evert, has run an effi- 


cient, populist campaign, but 
even he has been unable to 
break the perception that the 
two main parties differ little on 
their main policy planks - 
preparing the economy for con- 
vergence with the European 
Union and improving relations 
with Turkey. 

In contrast to the colourful, 
bitterly fought general elections 
of the past, this contest has been 
notable mainly for its listlessness. 
Polls showed 20 percent of the 
electorate undecided up to the 
last moment, and another 20 per 
cent leaning towards the small- 
er parties, particularly a left-wing 
nostalgia party called Dikki 
which is led by a former finance 
minister of Mr Papandreou’s, 
Dimitris Tkovolas. 


In the past week, Mir Stands 
has made attempts to liven up 
his campaign with some Pa- 
pandreou-style rhetoric. Having 
tried and failed to win over the 
Greek people with pledges of 
prudent financial management, 
he has spent the last few days 
handing out thousands of extra 
places at st3te universities. 

Greece, the poorest country 
in the European Union, has to 
pick up the tab for years of ex- 
travagance and corruption and 
needs a political leader strong 
enough to convince the people 
that the sacrifices looming are 
worth iL Neither Mr Simitis nor 
Mr Evert entirely fits the bill, 
and both are both sitting on ten- 
uous perches within their re- 
spective parties. 
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Rwanda 
racked by 
genocide 
of stealth 
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Jhengeri, Rwanda 

he hills of. north-western 
wanda might appear a haven 
peace, but in recent months 
indreds of people have been 
urdered here. 

The rising number of attacks 
1 .guerrillas has led some to 
aim the 1994 genocide, in 
hich 500,000 people died, con- 
fines to this day. Also causing 
Dncem among human-ri gh ts 
monitors are repressive 
ounier-insurgency operations 
i which hundreds of unarmed 
ivffians have been killed by gov- 
rrnnent troops in recent 
tenths. 

The hatred which gave rise to 
le genocide two years ago is 
[ill tearing apart this Central 
African nation. Despite the 
pending of hundreds of mil- 
ions of pounds by the interoa- 
ional community and the 
resence of thousands of Unit- 

‘They said they 
were going to 
kill us for 
talking to the 
1 military. They 
khot four people’ 

d Nations and aid-agency per- 
Srnnel, the two ethnic 
6mm uni Lies seem no near rec- 
cnciliatioD . Reports by UN hu- 
n in rights observers indicate 
tl Lt not only have the massacres 
cAitmued but that of late they 
ba/e increased. 

Slortb-westem Rwanda has 
betome a battleground for ex- 
irepists from the Hutu major- 
ity i and soldiers of the 
rutki-dominated army; of 2S3 
.riflings last month document- 
ed in a just-released report by 
ihe UN Human Rights Opera- 
ion in Rwanda (HRFOR), 
nore than 200 occurred in the 
orth-west. Nearly all of those 
*0 died were unarmed dvfl- 
ins, both Hunts and Tutsis. 

Among those being targeted 
ly the guerrillas are Tutsi sur- 
■ivors of the genocide who 
night testily against those who 
xunmitred atrocities, in one at- 
:ack at the end of June, 28 Tut- 
iis, among them 16 genocide 
survivors, were killed in Gisenyi 
prefecture. It is believed the In- 
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Hong Kong's high-rise spidermen unravel a building from web of bamboo 
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terahamwe (an extremist Hutu 
militia) was responsible. 

“The In terahamwe came in 
the evening when we were 
asleep," said Deline Mukamu- 
soni. “They broke into our 
house, saying they were going 
to kill us for talking to the mil- 
itary. They shot four people 
dead, including my father. I ran 
out with my baby and hid in the 
bushes. I know the names of the 
two men who led them to our 
house. I can no longer live 
here; they could come back for 
me at any time." 

Mrs Mukarausoni had de- 
nounced the two men who had 
murdered her mother and 
grandfather during the geno- 
cide. What frightens her is that 
the militiamen had come from 
over the border with the specific 
intention of killing her famil y 
and that they were given direc- 
tions to the house by neigh- 
bours. She has recently moved 
to another commune. 

Also being targeted are local 
officials, often Hutus deemed 
traitors for working with the Tut- 
si-dominated government. 
HRFOR said three dozen local 
officials were assassinated in 
July and August almost cer- 
tainly by Hutu insurgents. 

The army’s response has 
been to launch massive and 
“cordon and search" opera- 
tions, rounding up as many as 
10.000 people in the mainl y 
Hutu populated countryside. 

In the course of the past 
three months, hundreds of civil- 
ians have been shot by soldiers 
and dozens of others led away, 
not to be seen again by their 
families. 

“There needs to be serious 
concern about the level of 
killing by the Rwandan army," 
said Ian Martin of the UN 
Centre for Human Rights. 
“We’re convinced that a lot of 
unarmed people are being 
killed It’s impossible to teB how 
many are collaborators - but 
even if they are, they shouldn't 
be considered legitimate targets 
unless they’re posing an actual 
threat. There must be an in- 
vestigation into what the army 
is doing." 

The government defends its 
swoops as legitimate security op- 
erations, insisting that many 
Hutus are openly collaborating 
with the infiltrators. Few dare 
to speak out against the army: 
in recent months three Hutu 
mayors in the north-west have 
been arrested for condemning 
the killings of innocent civilians. 
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Construction workers in Hong Kong form a triangle as they dismantle a web of bamboo scaffolding from a new building in the colony's Central district Photograph: Reuter 


Tobacco barons smoke out the enemy 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
— It is 9 am at the New Deal 
warehouse and Chuck Jordan, 
the “1989 World Champion To- 
bacco Auctioneer”, goes about 
his legendary business. He pro- 
ceeds up and down the lines of 
tobacco “piles", each between 
200 and 27SIb, laid across an 
area the size of a soccer field, 
making his poetry as he goes 
along. Trailing him area cohort 
of buyers from the big tobacco 
companies. “Who'll give me 
ninety-one. ninety-two, done. 
ninety-one, ninety-two... ' ' 

The words flow endlessly, a. 
hypnotic incantation. -A clerk 
scrawls the details cm each label, 
followed by a woman who at- 
taches a coloured tag to each pile. 
Yellow signifies Camel, green 
Lorillard. and red-and-wbite 
Philip Morris. 

Whatever else this sale may 
be. It is not an auction. The 
agreed price never varies: a 
handsome $1.92 (£1.24) a 
pound, even for poor quality to- 
bacco, yellowy-green not gold- 
en of leaf, and mouldy- Strange 
goings-on perhaps, but then 
for the tobacco trade, these are 
not ordinary times: their prod- 
uct persecuted as never before 
by government, but command- 
ing record prices by the week. 


In Winston-Salem, tobacco 
runs in tbe bkxxl “Ain’t no ’bac- 
co, be a ghost town round 
here," muttered one grizzled old 
farmer as he surveys proceed- 
ings. a cigarette clamped be- 
tween his Ops. An exaggeration, 
given Norm Carolina’s boom- 
ing and increasingly diversified 
economy. But the weed still ac- 
counts for one in 11 jobs in the 
state, and this tows is built on 
the stuff. Or more exactly, on 
the RJ Reynolds Tbbacco Com- 
pany, founded in 1875. 

The one distinction of an 
•Anywhere USA” skyline is 
RJR’s 22-storey headquarters, 1 
built in 1927 in the Ait Detx> style 
and reputedly tbe inspiration for 
the Empire State Building in 
New York. Winston-Salem is 
surely the only town anywhere 
to have given its name to two 
best-selling cigarette brands (re- 
member those 1968 advertise- 
ments. how the menthol Salems 
“gently air-soften each puff for 
a taste that’s countiy-eoft Thke 
a puff- its sp ri ng tim e”?) 

A marketing pitch like that 
would be a category one felony 
today, when RJR’s chief exec- 
utive is accused of lying to 
Congress, when each week 
brings a billion-do liar lawsuit 
and a fresh anti-smoking ser- 


CAROLINA DAYS 


mon from the President, and the 
government seeks to classify to- 
bacco as a dangerous drug. 

You sense the siege mental- 
ity instantly at Whitaker Park, 
on the northern edge of the city, 
hs fountains and gardens pro- 
viding the setting for a state-of- 
the-art factory capable of 
turning out 275 million ciga- 
rettes a day, one fifth of all tbe 
tobareo consumed in the US. A 
prim.'tight- faced woman took 
me on the standard 30-minute 
tour 'of the plant, not deviating 
an instant from her prepared 
script, even for the most in- 


nocuous of questions. After- 
wards you get an RJR pen, a dis- 
posable fold-out ashtray, an 
RJR book of matches, “and 
would you like a complimenta- 
ry pack of cigarettes, sir?" 

" At the New Deal warehouse, 
however, there is no trace of de- 
fensiveness. Everyone assumes 
the Clinton administration's 
assault is an election-year ploy 
to win votes in other states 
(though assuredly not in North 
Carolina). “We haven’t suf- 
fered any problems yet,” says' 
Stewart Priiilt, who runs a 12- 
acre farm near Pilot Mountain, 


north of Winston-Salem. “Of 
course if this goes on, it could 
change. But the whole thing is 

E olitical; it's not as if tobacco is 
urting people who don't know. 
Evervooe knows it harms." The 
32,0001b of tobacco he'U sell in 
1996 will fetch $60,000. 

Sam Young, manager of the 
37 million pounds of sales al- 
located by the federal govern- 
ment to the Winston Salem 
region, cannot remember when 
prices were so high for so long. 
But even he wonders what is go- 
ing on as the . companies no 
longer even pretend to compete 
on the bidding. “They contend 
there's a world shortage of to- 
bacco; and of course the hurri- 
cane [Fran, which ravaged 


North Carolina earlier this 
month] didn't help. But these 
high prices may be a deliberate 
way of telling the farmers and 
the industry, don’t worry, we’re 
behind you." 

And so the tobacco wars 
continue. Whatever happens 
in the US, humankind's fond- 
ness for the weed is. if anything, 
increasing. As the sunlight shafts 
down from windows as through 
the stained glass of a cathedral, 
the warehouse seems a church, 
and his business eternal. Out on 
the floor Chuck Jordan pursues 
his mantra: “Who'll give me 
ninety-one, ninety-two... nine- 
ty-two, ninety-two..." 

Rupert Cornwell 
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, . tn p. controversial trip 

French visit: Vatican policy that strictly respected church-state sensibilities produces successful en 


Battalions 
"of faithful 


give Pope 
a victory 


MARYDEJEVSKY 

Rheims 

The church-state battles gen- 
erated by the Pbpe's visit to 
France ended yesterday with a 
victory for the church - in terms 
of turn-out, at least. 

Almost 200,000 people from 
northern France and neigh- 
bouring countries gathered at 
Rheims airport for an open-air 
mMoss that ended in applause 
Tand spontaneous shouts of 
“Hoorah, Long live the Pope". 

Tvo hours later, in Paris, a 
demonstration supported by 
more than 70 organisation's 
mustered barely 6,000 people to 
protest at the use of state funds 
to subsidise the Rape's visit, and 
to demand Lhat the constitu- 
tional separation of church and 
state be observed. 

As the Pope flew home last 
night there were expressions of 
satisfaction from French bish- 
ops. There were also signs that 
the Vatican had gone out of its 
way to avoid or defuse the 
most divisive controversies. 

With evident relief, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, Cardinal Jean- 
Marie Lustiger, spoke of the 
“calming" effect of the visit, and 
a spokesman for the Reach 
episcopal council said that the 
ar gum ent about church-slate re- 
lations that had “soured the 
mood" before the four-day vis- 
it would “not be allowed to poi- 
son relations again". 

As the Paris demonstration 
was melting into the back 
streets of the capital, the Pope 
floras embarking on the single 
most contested event of his 
visit: a special Mass in the mag- 
nificent mediaeval cathedral of 
Rheims to commemorate the 
1,500th anniversary of the bap- 
tism of Clovis, regarded as 
France s first king. . 

Arguments about the Clovis 


celebrations had thundered 
back and forth in France since 
the beginning of the year. Was 
it appropriate to celebrate the 
anniversary of the baptism of 
France's first king in a stale that 
is not just a republic, but con- 
stitutionally secular? 

Other tensions, however, 
were successfully defused or 
much played down. The deci- 
sion by President Jacques 
Chirac not to attend the Mass 
in Rheims, despite initial plans 
to do so, nullified the objections 
of non-Catholics, who had said 
his presence would serve to as- 
sociate the state too closely 
with the Catholic Church. The 
only ministers to attend any of 
the papal events were those 
known as devout Catholics and 
with local connections in the 
places the Pope visited. 

If the stale kept to state pro- 
tocol, the Pbpe remained, in his 
Clovis utterances, within the 
realm of the sacred, concen- 
trating on the religious signifi- 
cance of the baptism of Clovis, 
and stressing baptism as a sacra- 
ment for all Christians, rather 
than the “baptism of France' 
through the baptism of Clovis. 
He carefully called Clovis “King 
of the Franks" rather than of 
France. 

Throughout, the Pbpe looked 
tired and in pain ana moved 
with difficulty, but he complet- 
ed die whole of a crowded pro- 
gramme. The Bishop of Tburs, 
Mgr Honar£, who accompanied 
him for the first three days, said 
the Pope was clearly in “fragile 
health* but had a good appetite 
and was able to resL 

He said the Pope spoke 
“freely and with a sank” about 
the end of his life. “Each day,” 
he quoted the Pope as saying, 
“it is 1 who decide when to go 

to bed, but it is God who decides 

whether I get up.” 



Banging mu nnun. « — r. ^ # 

Bishop carries torch for Romanian minority 

“ ■ • i J U..V.«v4:.*emf'h9Ctll£ 


As befits a Calvinist Bishop and 
a man with a cause, Laszlo 
Tbkes has a stem air which does 
not lend itself to smiling. But he 
softens as he thinks bade to Dec- 
ember 1989 and the tumultuous 
events in the western Roman- 
ian city of Timisoara which 
precipitated the downfall of 
the dictator Nicolae Ceausescu. 

Then a priest in Timisoara, 
Bishop Tokes was the spark for 
the revolution, a man of princ- 
iple who dared to speak against 
the system. The masses gath- 
ered m protest around him, fol- 
lowing an order for his eviction. 

“What a marvellous mo- 
ment,” be. recalled. “For a few 
briefweeks'we were aH united 
[in our aimj lo get rid of the evil 

Ceausescu, after which we hoj> 

ed everything would change. 
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Like most Romanians, Bish- 
op Tbkes, now 44, hoped the 
toppling of Ceausescu would 
lead to the rapid establishment 
of democratic freedoms. In his 
case, however, there was a par- 
ticular concern over the well- 
being of the country's large 
ethnic Hungarian minority, of 
whom be is one. 

After decades of persecution 
under the Communists, the 
country's ethnic Hungarians, 
■who are concentrated in Tran- 
sylvania, hoped to gain linguistic 
and cultural rights and to halt 
the erosion of their identity. 

For a while it looked as 
. thbugh they might succeed: 
Ethnic Hungarians and Roma- 
- nians-had stood side by side nr 
the revolution and, in recogni- 
tion of the role he had played, 

Perot goes 
to court 
in bid to 
be heard 

RUPERT CORNWELL 
Washington 

Ross Perot's Reform Party 
today files an injunction in a 
last-ditch effort to force his 
inclusion in the presidential 
debates scheduled for 
Hartford, Connecticut on 6. 
October and San Diego on 16 
October. 

On Saturday representatives 
of President Bill Clinton and his 
Republican challenger. Bob 
Dole, agreed to two 90-minute 
confrontations sandwiched 
around a vice-presidential 
debate on 9 October between 
A1 Gore and Mr Dole’s running- 
mate, Jack Kemp. After 
recommendations of the 
bipartisan Presidential Debates 

I Commission last week, neither 

Mr Perot nor his running-mate, 

Pal Choate, will take part. 

The decision was a tactical 
victory for the Dole camp, 
bared on the calculation that he 
would have split the 
anti-Clinton vote and attracted 
I support that would othe rwise 
have gone to the Republicans. 

I For that same reason the 
While House pressed for Mr 
* Perot's inclusion. 


Local heroes: 

Bishop Laszlo Tokes 

Bishop Tbkes was invited to join 
the now ruling National Salva- 
tion Front in Bucharest. Ceaus- 
escu’s successor. Ion Hiescu, 
was promising minority rights. 

But the honeymoon did not 
last Within weeks ancient fric- 
tions resurfaced and in March 
1990 four people were killed in 
clashes between Romanians 
and ethnic Hungarians. In the 
years since. Bishop Tbkes, who 
doubles as honorary president 
of the Democratic Union of 
Hungarian^ in Romania, has 
contmaetf to champion the 
rights of ethnic Hungarians. 
The bishop is revered by his 


own people, but Romanian na- 
tionalists see him as the Devil 
incarnate, whose real aim, thq^ 
claim, is to bring Transylvania 
back under Hungarian control 
- as it was until the collapse of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire 

in 1918. j . . 

Bishop Tbkes s adoption of 
the ethnic Hungarian cause has 
cost him dearly. In addition to 
death threats, he has endured 
what he describes as a campaign 
of vilification and intimidation. 
Instead of gaining rights,- to ed- 
ucation in Hungarian, for in- 
stance - his people have been 
losing ground, he insists. 

A friendship treaty si^nedTv 

• Hungary ana ~ 



Laszlo Tokos: Fighting for 
ethnic Hungarian rights 

tance of the permanence of the 
.current border, the Romanian 
government agreed to a host of 
minority-rights regulations as 


laid down by bodies such as the 
Council of Europe and the 
United Nations. 

According to Bishop Tbkes. 
however, the treaty was a sham, 
and offered no concrete rights 
to the 1.6 million ethnic Hun- 
garians in Romania. It was sim- 
ply intended to shore up both 
countries’ bids to join the Euro- 
pean Union and Nato. 

“It was a shame; it was the 
perfect opportunity to really im- 
prove things for us," he said. But 
he does not intend to give up. 
“Since the events m Timisoara 
in 19S9 my life has been pre- 
determined. I am devoted to 
this politics and this people. 1 
am a pastor after all. I have a 
calling." 
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MARY BRAID 

Johannesburg 

South Africa's white judicial 1 es- 
tablishment is making a shruJ 
and concerted effort to block 
the appointment of the coun- 
try's first black chief justice. 

One hundred judges, in- 
cluding 10 of the II on the Ap- 
peal Court, have come out 
against Ismail Mahomed, the 
first black appointee to the 
Supreme Court and a member 
of the new Constitutional 

Court The white judges, almost 
all appointed in the apartheid 
era, are backing, Hennie van 
Heerden, the most senior mem- 
ber of the Appeal Court. 


The judges said they had to 
speak out after President Nel- 
son Mandela's premature show 
of support for Judge Mahomed. 
But critics said their interven- 
tion, in probably the most im- 
portant legal anpcintmentof the 
post-apartheid era, exposes the 
deep resistance to change in the 
judiciary’s old guard. 

An Appeal Court Judge, 
Joes Hefer, who' said Mr Man- 
dela's favouritism made a 
mockery of the new selection 
process, demanded that Judge 
Mahomed should resign if 
“there is any honour left in this 
game". That earned him a rep- 
rimand from the retiring Chief 
Justice, Michael Corbett 


Tb some, talk of honour from 
such quarters - Judge Hefer was 
a champion of apartheid emer- 
gency legislation in the late 
1980s - reeks of hypocrisy. 
“Where were the trenchant 
calls by these luminaries when 
mediocre members of the erst- 
while volk were appointed to the 
bench by the former state pres- 
ident?” asked Clifford Mailer, 
a leading advocate and former 
colleague, of Judge Mahomed 
“Where were there calls of 
dismay when genuine candi- 
dates were overlooted for the 
bench and when others who 
were on the bench were pun- 
ished by being overlooked as 
chief justice for acting inde- 


pendently and against the racist 
interests of the apartheid gov- 
ernment?" 

And where, he asked wa*r 
their sense offeir play when the 
young advocate Ismail Ma- 
homed had to finish his argu- 
ment in one day at the Appeal 
Court in Bloemfontein, be- 
cause if he stayed overnight be 
would break the Group Areas 
AcL Not a voice was raised in 
protest, said Mr Mailer, when 
the same apartheid laws pre- 
vented Mr Mahomed lunching 
with colleagues in the bar din- 
ing-room. 

Criticism of Mr Mandela's 
support for Judge Mahomed 
was a smokescreen for the real 


issues, said Mr Mailer. Anoth- 
er commentator agreed: “The 
truth is. that few judges on the 
bench embrace the new culture 
of human rights and are hostile 
to change.” 

But no one would dispute 
that die President’s indication 
of preference to the Judicial 
Services Commission (JSC) was 
unhelpful to Judge Mahomed. 
Although the appointment of 
the chief justice ultimately lies 
with the President, he is sup- 
posed Lo consult the JSC and 
the Cabinet first 

Many testify to the judge’s 
outstanding ability and intellect 
but the cloud of affirmative ac- 
tion hangs over him. When 


: Court Judge Rex van 
yk resigned recently, 
he said affinnanye-acthui ap- 
pointments were one reason. 

Despite Mr Mandeb’s in- 
discretion, at feast South Africa 
now has a mechanism for wide 
consultation about the chief 
justice’s post, and nominations 
can come from all ranks of tbe 
bench. Before, the chief justice 
was appointed from the ranks 
of the Appeal Court 
The new transparency in- 
cludes public hearings next 
week at which both candidates 
will be questioned, by ihe Judi- 
cial Services Commission. An 
appointment is to be made be- 
fore the end of the year. 


Bhutto 

killing 

sparks 

unrest 


Larkana (Reuter) - Demon- 
strators fought police yesterday 
outside the ancestral home of 
Murtaza Bhutto, tbe last male 
scion of Pakistan's leading po- 
litical clan, whose death on 
Friday threatens to plunge the 
country into renewed political 
turbulence. 

Murtaza 42, estranged broth- 
er of the Prime Minister, Be- 
nazir Bhutto, died in a hail of 
police bullets outside his 
Karachi home, ftotfee said his 
bodyguards, seven of whom 
also died, fired first. Murtaza 
supporters blocked the road 
with burning tyres yesterday 
and chanted slogans accusing 
Ms Bhutto's husband. Asif All 
Zardari, of conspiring to kill 
their leader. 

Members of the divided 
Bhutto political dynasty came 
together to pay respects to 
Murtaza. His death has shakes 
Ms Bhutto, who inherited the 
leadership of the Pakistan Peo- 
ple's Party (PPP) from their fa- 
ther, the former prime minister 
Zulfikar Ali BhuLto, after his 
banging in 1979. 

. His mother, Nusrat, accom- 



Benarir Bhutto and other officials praying for Murtaza yesterday at Larkana, the family’s ancestral home 


panied by Ms Bhutto and an- 
other daughter, Sanam, laid 
red roses on Murtaza.' s grave 
yesterday. Nusrat issued a state- 
ment saying Murtaza s death 
was part ofa conspiracy against 
the Bhutto family. Sbe denied 
reports that she had implicat- 
ed Benazir and her husband. 
Nusrat also lost another son, 
Shahnawaz, who died, possibly 


poisoned, in Frit nee in 1985. 

Opposition politicians have 
also accused Mis Bhutto and her 
husband of being responsible for 
Murtaza s death. Ms Bhutto's 
government prided itself on 
what it saw as restoration of a 
semblance of peace to Karachi, 
where a struggje with ethnic mil- 
itants of the Mohajir National 
Movement (MQM) cost. 2JWQ 


lives last year. Now the leeway 
Ms Bhutto gave the security 
forces against the MQM ap- 
pears to have rebounded. “The 
Karachi police, a creation of the 
present government, has be- 
come a Frankenstein-" said the 
Nation yesterday. 

Last year Murtaza formed a 
splinter faction of the PPP. He 
spent 16 years in exile, mainly 


in Syria, at the head of 
Ai-Zulfikar, a group accused of 
hijacking a Pakistani airliner in 
1981. He returned home in 
1993 to face charges arising 
from his struggle against 
President Zia ul-Haq, who 
executed his father. He was 
freed on bail after seven 
months. 

Murtaza-’S - PPP-Sbahee<L 


Photograph: Reuter 


[martyr] Bhutto group posed no 
threat to his sister's mainstream 
party, but security officials have 
said it was suspected of being 
be hind bomb attacks that killed 
one person and wounded three 
in Karachi last week. ' 

He denied the ctaimjust be- 
fore his death and accused se- 
curity forces of planting tbe 
.bombs to discredit him.: 

■- • ■ 
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Samperlsjet 
crew held over 
heroin haul 

Eleven crew members from 
the Colombian President's jet 
were being detained and 
questioned yesterday in an 
effort to determine who put 
3.7irilos r8J21bs) of heroin 
aboard tneaircxaft. ... 

The heroin was discovered 
on Friday after an anony- 
mous telephone tip, and 
President ernesto Samper 
opted to fly by commercial 
jet on Saturday to New York, 
where he is to deliver an anti- 
drug speech to the United 
Nations General Assembly 
today. The government sug- 
gested the drug was planted 
aboard the Boeing 707 to 
embarrass Mr Samper, who 
won election in 1994 with 
S6m (f 4m) in drug contribu- 
tions but was cleared by Con- 
gress in June of corruption 
charges. AP - Bogota 

Saudis behead 


Rhit Nigerian men were 
beheaded in Mecca for rob- 
bing a gold store, the Saudi 
Arabian Interior Ministry 
said in a statement 
Under Saudi Arabia’s Is- 
lamic laws, convicted rapists, 
murderers and drug smug- 
glers can get the death sen- 
tence. Robbery is usually 
punishable by fines, jail, or 
amputation of the hands. It 
was not dear why the Nigeri- 
ans were executed for rob- 
bery alone. AP - Jiddah 



US carrier set _ 
to leave Gulf as r 
Iraq backs off , 

The United States may de-jfc 
tide next week to remove 
(me of its two aircraft cartfe^ 
from the Gulf because Iraq ( 
appears to be backing away 
from a confrontation with 
Washington, the United 
States Defence Secretary 
William Peny said A deci- 
sion would be made next •! 
week on whether to return •' 
the carrier Cad Vinson to r. 
the US in October, leaving r 
only the carrier Enterprise m , 
the Gulf “I truly believe thaf 
Iraq is backing off from the f 
threatening actions they writ 
taking a week ago. But we 
will watch it very carefully .* 
every day, every hour,” Air 
Perry said. Rader - StockhoMt 

Tension rises * 
in Lebanon I 

A five-nation committee Q 
monitoring a ceasefire under- 

four Nigerians 

complaints following Israel - ;/ x 
Hizboliah fighting, Lebanese: 
officials said Thejrsaid the 
US. French, Syrian, Lebanese 
and Israeli delegates ad- 
jouxned the meeting to Hies^ 
day, is Naqouza, to weigh a 
complaint by Beirut that Is- - 
rael shelled civilian areas in 
south Lebanon on Thursday. 
Israel said it would complam 
that Hizboliah guerrillas fired 
on its forces from three vil- 
lages that day. Rotter - Biertfr 

Sri Lankan i 
troops attack i 

Sri Lankan troops, backed by 
ranks, artillery and air sup- 
port, launched a fresh attack 
on the heartland of Thmil • 
Tiger rebel territory, military 
officials said It was the first ; 
major push for more than a ’ 
month by the Sri Lankan se- 
curity forces, who had dug in 
north of the rebel-held q 

northern town of KUinocfechi, 
a gateway to the rebels’ -|jfd 
jungle stronghold of Wanni. " 
Rader- Colombo 
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Bleak future 
for Algeria 

Tbe Algerian president, 

Li amine Zerouai, in a rare 
news conference, has given 
his 29 milli on people a bleak 
assessment pf their short- 
tenn future, diplomats and 
commentators said About 
50,000 people have been 
killed in a four-year oonflict 
pitting Islamic guerrillas 
against the government, and 
the economy is shrinking. 
Reuter- Peris 
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Lunch for £5, Dinner for £10 

at CAFE ROUGE 
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RESTAURANT BAR CAFE 


: W. 
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T ake advantage of this 
great culinary offer with 
tbe Independent and the 
Independent on Sunday and 
savour a taste of France at a very 
special price. 

We have joined forces with 
Caf£ Rouge, the restaurant 
chain that offers straightfor- 
ward French cooking at value for 
money prices, to offer you the 
chance to sample the new 
autumn menu at a unique rate. 

Together with a friend, you 
can enjoy a two course lunch 
plus coffee, worth up to £13. for 
just £5 each, or a three course 
evening meal plus coffee, worth 
up to £18, for just £10 each. 
Service is included in both 
prices. 

There are 65 Cafe Rouge 
restaurants, located in England 
and Scotland which are partic- 
ipating in our offer. For further 
details, see our list below. 

How to Qualify 
lb qualify for rhe offer, sim- 
ply collect three differently 
numbered tokens from the eight 
we will be printing in The 
Independent and Independent 
on Sunday. If you have a Starter 
Ibken, it can be used instead of 
a numbered token, but only 
one Starter Token can be used 
to make up your token 
collection. 

Attach two tokens to one of 
the special vouchers printed in 
the paper (each of which bears 
a thud token) and take it to your 
nearest Care Rouge between 30 
September and I3tb October 
inclusive, to enjoy one of our two 
great offers - lunch for £5 or 
dinner for £10. You must 
identify yourself as an 
’Independent / Caffi Rouge 
Voucher Holder 1 and present 


your voucher and tokens on 
arrival at the restaurant . You 
will be given a copy of our 
exclusive menu, details of which 
were printed in the Independent 
on Sunday yesterday and will 
appear again tomorrow. 

Today we print Token 3 and 
the first of our vouchers; Token 
4 will be printed in tomorrow’s 
Independent. Further vouchers 
will tie printed on Thursday 26 
and Sunday 29 September. 

If you want to try both of our 
superb offers of lunch for 
£5 and dinner for £10, you 
can do so. Just remember to 
collect three differently num- 
bered tokens plus a voucher for 
each offer. 

Tbkens can be redeemed at 
any time between 30 
September and 13 October 1996 
inclusive. 

Terms and Conditions 

1. Tbe offer entitles two people to 
either Lunch for £5 each or Dinner far 
£10 each when a voucher and three 
differently numbered tokens are 
presented az one of the Cafe Rouges 
listed in our promotion. 

2 Only one Starter Tbfceu can be used 
instead of a numbered token. 

3. The cost of drinks is not included 
in either offer and a IZ5% optional 
service charge wfll be added to tbe cost 
of any drinks or purchases additional to 
the offer. 

4. Photocopies of tokens azxl vouch- 
ers ate not acceptable. 

5. Tbe otter is valid from 30 
September to 13 October 1996. 

6. For leaders who have ah 
Independenf/Cafe Rouge promotion- 
al postcard, this qualifies as a voucher. 
It can be redeemed at any Cafe Rouge 
restaurant listed in oar promotion, as 
inngas two differcnriyTiuaibertd tokens 
are attached, alongside your Starter . 
Token. 


CAFE ROUGE RESTAURANTS , 

OUTSIDE LONDON: J 

Aberdeen, Bath, Beckenham,- 

Ru'II 111 wham Rnanhumvi f? 


L 0 N D O N: Battersea, 
Blackheath, Canary Wharf, 
Chelsea, Chiswick, Clapham, 
Crouch End, Dulwich, Ealing, 
Earlsfield. Fetter Lane, Fulham, 
Fulham Palace Road, Frith Street, 
Hampstead, Hays Galleria, High- 
gate, James Street, Kensington, 
Kew, Kjughtsbridge, Limebumer 
Lane, Maida Vale, Old Brampton 
Road, Portobello, Putney. 
Richmond, Sheen, Southgate, 
Shepherds Bush, Strand On The 
Green, Wandsworth, Wellington 
Street, West Hampstead, 
Whiteleys, Wimbledon, St John’s 
Wood. 


Brnningham, Bre ntwood,B righ ton, 
BrisioL, Cambridge, Canterbury, : 
Chelmsford, Dorking, Edinburgh, 
Esher, Glasgow, Guildford,' 
Harrogate, Henfey, High Wycombe, 1 
Kingston HSU, Knutsford,' 
Loughton, Manchester. Oxford, 
Knner, Rogate, Stanmore, Sunbury, ’ 
Weybridge, Wilmslow. 1 

If you are not sure where your ' 
nearest Cafe Rouge is, simply call 0171 
ft? “ for details. Opening hours are - 
Z 0am- 1 1 pm, Sun: 10am- > 

lOJOpm. For dty branches, check wSh 3 

your local Cafe Rouge. t 









It pays to listen to the Liberal Democrats 




W »ba whimper, not a bang, th 
conference seaso? hz 
begum The logos even mate 
tier lots of . 



' lerins R°f 10 ^television news bu 
letms. But most of the media will vie 
this week's Liberal Democrat confe 
ence as a practice nin for the rS ^ 
biue pobocal extravaganzas to fallen 
However, it would be a bie mistak 

t J he ^^tes in IS 

WiJ1 n0t ^ ^ 
‘ ° u ^ election. Even m the event c 
a hung parliament the government 
“nicety to march to a Liberal Demc 
crat tune. Compromises will be mad. 
deals done, and Liberal Democrats wi 
their P° Uc y ambitions face 

with the pragmatics of power 

• i -5° W , e ^ r ’ h “ exac % because th 
Liberal Democrats are not pursuin 
victory at the general election that the 
are so important today. Since the 
won t have to take responsibility fo 

executing their policies, they can thin 

the unthinkable. And because the 
don t have to build a majority coalitio 
across the country, they can advocat 
Ape unpalatable. Not for them th 
.^gUKh that convulses Labour an. 
the Tones over unpopular policie 
which might lose them votes. 

Liberal Democrat politicians form ai 
elected national think-tank, bringini 
legitimacy to new ideas and drawing 


them into the political mainstream. Our 
democracy is much richer for them. 

The part/ has an extremely useful, if 
slightly curious, double identity. On the 
one hand. Liberal Democrats are the 
moderates, tucked in between two 
warring coalitions, avoiding dogma 
and ideology and talking sense. On the 
other, they are the party of stroppy little 
guys, instinctive rebels and outsiders, 
who can’t help themselves reacting 
against any big institution or broad con- 
sensus of ideas. 

So the non-conformists among them 
back unconventional ideas and new 
approaches to the world. That activists 
at the Liberal Democrat conference 
last year wanted to examine the legalis- 
ation of drugs should come as no sur- 
prise. But their moderate side lends res- 
pectability and credibility to ideas that 
might otherwise be laughed out of sight 

Thus not only can they bounce the 
Conservatives and Labour into accept- 
ing new ideas, they can also persuade 
the public where the other two parties 
might fail. Cautious always about the 
votes they might lose in the run-up to 
a close election, neither main party is 
in a strong position to provide national 
leadership on difficult issues. 

Consider petrol taxes. The Liberal 
Democrats were not the first group to 
propose higher taxes on pollution and 
car use. Nevertheless the Liberal 
Democrat talking heads who kept dis- 
cussing green taxation on television 
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before the last efectioo did raise the 
issue in the public consciousness, So by 
the time the Conservative government 
started pushing up petrol taxes, no one 
believed they were giving in to the rav- 
ings of environmental extremists. The 
Tbxies were able to do something pro- 
gressive, and still sound conservative. 

Similarly, the Liberal Democrats 
have pushed the debate on constit- 
utional reform. Their proposals are not 
revolutionaiy; the Queen still reigns in 
Ashdown’s vision of the future. But 
they have argued for wider institutional 
change than the Labour Party - calling 
for proportional representation to elect 


the House of Commons, and endorsing 
regional government with more enthus- 
iasm than Tony Blair has so Ear done. 

On the most difficult political issue 
of all - taxation - the Liberal Demo- 
crat voice is now vital. While Conserv- 
ative and Labour politicians wouldn’t 
dream of calling for tax rises in the run- 
up to the election, the Liberal Democ- 
rats are still advocating an extra lp on 
income tax to spend on education. The 
fact is that the Liberal Democrats are 
the only national political party to 
challenge the prevalent popular view 
that ail fax rises for all purposes are 
deeply undesirable (and even, as John 


Major implies, morally wrong). And 
thank goodness the/ are, because with 
the public finances so weak, and the 
demand for investment in education so 
high, the next government may well 
need to raise taxes. 

But the Conservatives won’t admit 
that tax increases can be constructive. 
And Labour can’t Having lost elections 
in the past on tax-and-spend, Labour 
can only follow the existing public 
consensus on taxation. It has not the 
authority or strength to build a popular 
consensus in favour of tax increases. So 
it falls to the Liberal Democrats to per- 
suade voters that higher taxes need not 
be such a terrible thing. 

Those who say that British politics 
isn’t big enough for more than two 
major parties are wrong. There may not 
be much ideological space between new 
Labour and left-wing Conservatives, 
but the political space around them is 
immense. It is true that the moderate 
side of the Liberal Democrat identity, 
eschewing extremism and ideology, is 
now personified far more effectively in 
Tony Blair. But the creative, indepen- 
dent, truly liberal side of the Liberal 
Democrats would be sorely missed if 
Ashdown's party did not exist 

Ashdown might show a willingness to 
be aligned increasingly with Tony Blair. 
But even this is tempered by the 
increasing illiberal tendencies of some 
leading Labour figures. And British 
democracy would be poorer if the Lib- 


eral Democrats were submerged 
underneath a new. Labour-led centrist 
party.. Whether it be providing local 

government leadership, healthy oppo- 
sition to both Labour and the Tories at 
local level, or generating radical new 
policies for the nation, the Liberal 
Democrats have an important role to 
play. We should watch events at 
Brighton closely this week, not to see 
the policies of the next government, but 
because we may see the glimmer of 
policies for the next millennium. 


Roots on 
Ramsey Street 

O ur early ancestors had terrible 
travel agents. Had Judith Chalmers 
and her pals been around they would 
have swiftly advised Homo erectus to by 
the ddigh^ of the Med rather than the 
wilds of the Australian outback. Yet 
newly discovered cave paintings and 
ancient artefacts suggest that the first 
human foray out of Africa took place 
down under after all. 

But there is another interpretation. 
Perhaps human life actually started in 
Australia. Could it be that the over- 
whelming popularity in Britain of the 
Codies, Kylies and Tbadies of Ramsey 
Street is just our yearning to get back 
to our roots? 


-LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dangers of 
genetic food- 
tampering 

Sir. Your leading article of 20 
September discussed BSE and 
organic farming and also touched 
on genetically engineered food. 
The possible dangers of hasty 
adoption of such food products 
make the BSE crisis pale by 
comparison. 

A number of scientists are 
pointing out that there is no way to 
.predict the full effects of genetically 
jMnodified foods on humans, animals 
^und the environment. 

There have already been cases 
^jyhere people have suffered 
. .allergies, paralysis, and death from 
■"genetically modified food. 

Cross-fertilisation of modified 
crops with unmodified crops, and 
the increasing iise of herbicides 

• (through plants producing their 
own pesticides, or being bred to be 
more hefoicide-resistant),wiU 
result in irreversible changes to the 
ecosystem. 

At the very least two things are 
required: a much more rigorous 
testing of the effects of genetically 
engineered food; and clear 
. labelling of any products 
con taming such food, including 
: the source of any genes coining 
. from other products, so that 
people expe riendng side -e Sects 
or with allergies to the source 
product can easily track down the 
cause of their problem. 

It is quite shocking that there are 
plans to bring a large crop of soya 
; beans genetically engineered to 
■ resist weedkiller into the country in 
the next few months. 

In one form or another these wfll 
; find their way into about 60 per 
cent of tiv food on supermarket 

• shelves, including baby food. 

) ANDREW JEDRCZAK 

• Cardiff 

Sin In his latest address Prince 

Charles showed a firm grip of 

reality, pointing out that polls 
have shown that the public prizes 

the countryside second after free 

speech. But Suzanne Moore 
seems to begrudge biro the latter 
(“Charles: King of the Legumes” 
September 20). 

What 



organically grown vegetables and 
the pesticide-treated, chemically 
fertilized variety, can be in any 
doubt that he is right 
When I see what disasters have 
been caused by chemical and 
genetica) assaults on oar planet, I 
know whose views I prefer. 
JOHNANSTTEY 
London EC1 


viaai. could be more relevant to 

the present day than to point out yjgjQ n that drew 

tbar modem farming methods have . . 

led to BSE and to the exploitation 1 — ~ * u 

. of farm animals and livestock (such 
■ as batteiy chickens)? Good Duchy 

of Cornwall products now on sale - 
• cheeses, wine and wheat and oaten 
biscuits - show that Charles is 


me from atheism 

Sin Bryan Appleyard 
(“Catholicism made us what we 
are”, 19 September) perpetuates 

“absolutism” against the ravages of 
Londan J wi:y liberal relativism. It is not the vision 

of Christianity which drew me from 
atheism to Catholicism some 10 
years ago. 

Anyone attending any of the 
Christian churches today, or at any 
time in history, would realise that 
the real logical consequence of 

believing in a God who became 

incarnate is that life is not as simple 
as “absolutists” make but. 

The Gospels do present clear 
values, and insights on life and life 
in Christ However the reality of 
incarnation is that their applicatii 


Sin I wonder if Prince Charles 
(“BSE is an offence against God. 
says Prince Charles”, 20 
September) considers his beloved 
Jack Russell to be an offence 
against God. There are no Jack 
RusseDs, corgis, race horses or 
Friesian cows in the wild. All of 

them are “genetically modified 

organisms". 

Notone item in the average 
supermarket is 100 per cent 
■■natural" especially the fruit and 
vegetables. 


Incarnation is that their application 

Id sweat eveiy ume he is offered ( J^thTboth individual and that of 

the Church as a community, 
develops. # . , „ ... 

Even current absolutes , like 


cold sweat ev ery time 
a seedless grape? 

I STOCKER 
London W14 


Sin Prince Charles was lecturing- ty 

invitation* to the SoB A 5800 .® 0 ® 11 ; canonical developments over the 

centuries. Much of Ae celebrated 


beiiw?»Lw~^i--- - — , 

c^animwflungwond* 

more, no one who has 
the difference between 


ccd tunes 4 

■‘philosophical genius owes more 
to Aristotle than the Gospels and 

was rejected in Aquinas’s own 


time as irredeemably pagan. 

AH Christian denominations 
have their “libera]” and 
“conservative" wings. 

Christianity is really about a 
praying, living,, growing 
community, united in that life and 
growth by a common belief in a 
God who not only died for us, but 
also rose again to new life. It is this 
latter mystery which is the real 
distinction between Christianity 
and a purely secular understanding 
of life. 

CATHERINE SHHJY 
London SE5 

Sir: The religious view of Creation 
(“God, the British and Rrrade”, 12 
September) is nafre and lacks a real 

cosmic perspective. But the 
atheistic attitude of the likes of 
Atkins and Dawkins is also naive. It 
was Einstein who said: “Religion 
without science is Wind, and 
science without refigkm is lame." 

R BARNES 
Chartered Engineer 
Longfield, Kent 

Sin If the possessor of one of “the 
brightest, most subtle and most 
perceptive minds of his generation” 
(“TWenty-five years of Ireland’s Dr 
No", 20 September) believes in the 
Devil, the Anti-Chnst and God's 

curses on unbelievers, there can be 
no hope for the people of Northern 
Ireland. 

One wonders about the beliefs of 
those afflicted with duller, less 
subtle and less perceptive minds 
than lan Paisley: firebr eathin g 
dragons and femes at the bottom of 
the garden? 

AIANSTABLEFORD 

Gravesend, Kent 


Cheaper single 
rail tickets 

Sin The problem highlighted by the 
action of the Rah Regulator, John 
Swift (“Rail firms block creative 
journeys”, September 20), is the 
fare structure used on Britain's 
railway system. 

Cheap day returns and other 
raikard tickets are almost the same 
price as a single ticket, which is fine 
for a ample return trip on the same 
route. But should you want to 
return by a different route, or do a 
round trip by visiting somewhere 
else before returning home, you 
could find it very expensive or 
awkward, as you would be forced to 
buy either overpriced single tickets 
ot unnecessaiy return tickets. 

The solution would be to sell 
cheap day single tickets at a price 
much nearer that of half a return 
ticket, so that passengers could 
enjoy much greater flexibility, as 
they do in France. It must be 
remembered that the train 
operators’ main competition is not 
from each other bat from road and, 
to a lesser extent, air transport 
DAVID NOWELL 
New Barnet, 

Hertfordshire 

No, Melanie 

Sir. Melanie Phillips (“Not just an 
educated guess", 14 September) 
cannot get away with replying to my 
review of her bookAll Musi Have 
Prizes by using the same techniques 
as she used m the book itseit 
She accuses me of being 
dishonest, not engaging with her 


arguments, and defending the 
indefensible (or “teachers” as some 
people prefer to call them). She 
must have missed the references to 
Dewey, Adorno, examples of her 
mis-stating of people's positions, 
and arguments against her position. 

I stated that I had never met a 
teacher who believed as sbe claims 
the profession does, “that no value 
or activity can be held to be any 
better or worse than any other". 

She replies that some teachers 
neglect mathematical and 
grammatical rules -not the same 
thing. The naughty bit of innuendo, 
“It is a great pity Professor Wragg 
felt unable to accept his invitation 
to take part in Thursday’s Observer 
debate”, won’t do. Not “felt 
unable", but rather “was unable". I 
had been committed for months to 
lecturing at a national conference 
of special needs teachers at the very 
same hour. 

Professor EC WRAGG 
School of Education 
University of Exeter 

Best wayto keep 
neighbours sweet 

Sfc Jack Straw may be right, as you 
suggest in your leading article of 18 
September, to try and reframe the 
law on neighbour nuisance. The 
Community Safety Order, carrying 
a possible imprisonment penalty for 
infringement, is certainly a radical 
measure. However, it fells to 
recognise a basic feet: the vast 
majority of neighbour disputes are 
two-sided affairs in which problems 
have escalated, often from small 
beginnings. 


Ptist letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime tdephonc mmber. 
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Labour would do well to 
consider alternatives to measures 
that run the risk of escalating 
hostility even further. Mediation, 
as an effective means of conflict 
resolution, is increasingly 
accepted and encouraged in a 
variety of arenas. In the field of 
neighbour disputes there are 
about 25 voluntary mediation 
services nationwide. These 
services build consensus in the 
community by helping neighbours 
in the peaceful resolution of 
disputes and by teaching 
negotiating skills. All services are 
independent and have the usual 
struggle to raise funds. 

What about a pledge to support 
such measures? Mediation offers a 
far greater hope for the lasting 
resolution of conflict than an 
imposed order such as the one Mr 
Straw is advocating. 

MARION STEVENSON 
Chau , ; 

Oxford Community Mediation 
Oxford 

Colour blind 

Sin As a teacher involved 
with the annua) Nativity pity, I 
hadn't realised how ground- 
breaking our productions were 
(“Black into white makes theatre 
history”, 19 September). We 
regularly have blade Marys, Asian 
Josephs and shepherds and 
longs of every "colour” and of 
either sex. 

The children never had any 
problems with this as they were 
acting, ie pretending to be someone 
they were noL How strange that 
adults should have such difficulty 
coming to terms with a concept so 
easily understood by five- to seven- 
year-olds. 

DJANGO SANKEY 

High Bentham, North Yorkshire 


Elitism behind 
voting change 

Sir. We must be grateful to Polly 
Tbynbee for letting the cat out of 
the bag over the real reason for 
introducing proportional 
representation (“Defectors have 
only a walk-on part", 16 
September). 

Forget all the talk of fairness - 
it’s about getting her pals with 
“qualifications for running the 
country" into Parliament. Of 
course they are too self-important 
to go “clocking up leafleting hours" 
- that's for the ordinary folk 

And where are these rarefied 
souls to be found? Obviously not at 
local level - certainly they won’t 
have bothered to serve their 
community on a local council or 
been active in the local party or as a 
trade union representative. Her 
ideal candidate will no doubt be 
found at chic London dinner 
parties among the chattering 
classes. 

It is this nauseating Elitism that 
was the rotten core of the SDP, and 
one of the main reasons why it 
failed. In reality Alan Howarth, like 
the vast majority of his new 
colleagues in the PLP, is a decent 
and able MP. His cause will not 
haw been served by the rancid 
support of Polly Toynbee. 

JOHN F SPELLAR MP 
(Wadey West, Labour) 

House of Commons, 

London SWJ 


Publicity for 
Martini 

Sir. I am surprised that a 
newspaper of your quality should 
play into the hands of the 
marketing men at Martini (“Any 
parts, anyone, anywhere", 19 
September). 

Apart from its inherent nafthess, 
this campaign relies on “stirring 
up” interest in the media, which 
they are entitled to do. This type of 


media and public alike lest others 
attempt to rile us into noticing their 
products. 

Advertising is becoming more 
intrusive and irritating and, with 
our only sanctuary, the BBC, under 
threat, we should at least make the 
companies pay to promote their 
products, not have publicity 
handed to them on a plate. 

SIMON BODECOTT 
Kingston upon Hull 

Chained women 

Sir What a sad and sorry day for 
America, with the creation of its 
first female chain gan g (“Women 
convicts join chain gang", 20 
September) . 

Most of these women were not 
hardened criminals, being in mostly 
for drug possession or prostitution. 

What new depths wfll the 
American right plunge to? 

Ms S OWEN 
Hazlemere, 

Buckinghamshire 

Immoral benefit 

Sin As an upper- but not top- 
income-bracket single parent, I bad 
my children’s allowance paid 
directly into a building society 
account, from which I paid for my 
daughter’s (private) school ski tnp 
(“Labour drops over-16 benefit” , 

21 September). . . 

Surely I am not alone in thinkin g 
that this is not a moral use of VAX 
paid by pensioners on their feel 
Mis. 

GEOFFREY M SAUNDERS 

Dorking 

Surrey 
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Trust in 
politicians 
and confidence 
in our system 
of government 
are at an 
all-time low, 
according to a 
major opinion 
poll out today. 
And the 
prospect of a 
Tony Blair 
government 
does not 


inspire new 
hope, argue 

Stuart Weir 
and Patrick 
Dunleavy 


I n the 1950s, when our 
scepter’d democracy was 
universally admired, its 
“great secret" was the def- 
erence of the British peo- 
ple. By and large, people were 
ready to leave politics to die 
politicians and had confidence in 
the way they were governed. 
This was a nation at peace with 
itself. 

Forty years later, the mood of 
(he public is profoundly altered. 
People no longer have faith in 
the way they are governed. They 
distrust government ministers 
and hold politicians in far greater 
contempt than they did even a 
generation ago. And while they 
now want more power over gov- 
ernment policies; they know all 
too well that they don't possess 
it and are very pessimistic about 
their chances of ever obtaining 
iL _ ■ 

Even Britain’s political dudes 
now recognise that there is a cri- 
sis of confidence in government, 
but they largely ascribe it to a 
popular disillusion with the 
excesses of Mrs Thatcher's later 
years, the effects of die recent 
revelations of ‘“sleaze” in gov- 
ernment and Westminster and 
dismay at the sexual indiscre- 
tions of a handful of ministers 
and MPs. They therefore see 
popular discontent as a merely 
transient phenomenon which 
can be wekhered by such pal- 
liatives as the Nolan reforms or 
the Citizen's Charter. 

They do perhaps have an 
inkling of a wider and deepd cri- 
sis in confidence. But John 
Major dearly believes that the 


fruits of economic growth wBi 
soon re-establish confidence in 
the morality of Conservative 
government and Tony Blair 
apparently thinks it is enough to 
say "Trust Me”. 

Both men underestimate the 
huge scale of popular discontent 
and contempt- The evidence of 
a remarkable “State of the 
Nation” survey of public atti- 
tudes about the body politic in 

Ftrrfatnrnnrfiirte d tftKTTnTnfh hy 

I CM for the Daily Mirror and 
Joseph Rowntree Reform Thist, 
reveals that most people believe 
it to be very skk indeed. 

The misconduct of MPs, the 
Scott report’s revelations of devi- 
ous and incompetent minsters 
and a host of other political scan- 
dals and crises — i«fa» the BSE 
scare — have brought about a 
steep fall in just two years in 
belief in British democracy itself 
la 1994, nearly three-quarters of 
people felt that they lived in a 
“very” or “fairly” democratic 
country. Ttoo years later, fewer 
than two-thirds of people believe 
that Britain is democratic and 
morethanaquartersayitis“not 
very” or “not at all” democratic. 

Both Major and Blair need 
also to come to terms with a pop- 
ular contempt for politicians 
which runs deeper and stronger 
than either man supposes. 

The Nolan Committee’s need 
to cany the politicals along with 
change has fatally Sawed its 
ability to satisfy the public. The 
fact is that people are over- 
whelmingly dissatisfied with the 
new rules governing Mft* earn- 
ings outside Parliament In par- 


ticular, people are dearly out- 
raged by die arguments of MPs 
Eke the former Tory minis ter 
David Meflor, that they are enti- 
tled to keep secret their earnings 
from private companies and 
interest groups because they 
have nothing to do with then- 
role as MPs. By a huge margin 
- 86 per cent to 8- they reject 
such special pleading. 

People want their MPs to rep- 
resent their constituency inter- 
ests and to ensure that the gov- 
ernment is efficient and honest, 
and to take up individual peo- 
ple's complaints and grievances. 


They are generally against MPs 
havmg any sort or employment 


There's no disguising 
problem toenails 





outride Parliament. 

But the most striking evi- 
dence of people’s contempt for 
politicians comes in their 
responses to five questions first 
asked a generation ago. in 1973, 
for Granada Tblevirion. They 
show that the cynicism count has 
risen to alarming levels.. 

la 1973, only two-thirds of 
people were ready to agree that 
“most politicians will promise 
anything to get votes"; now 81 
per cent of people agree. In 
1973, just 39 .per cent believed 
that“poEtidansareinpolitksfor 
what they can get out of it": now 
a whopping two-thirds of the 
population hold this view. Belief 
that politicians care what people 
think has fallen from 48 K) 39 per 
cent 

This contempt for politicians 
is, in our view, bound up in a 
wider distrust in the political sys- 
tem altogether. Thice the BSE 
crisis, which most politicians and 
commentators believe that the 
Government has ingeniously 
turned into a populist issue of 
European interference and Ger- 
man malevolence. At one level 
this may be so. 

But look deeper and what do 
you find? We asked ICM’s poll- 
sters to inquire whether people 
trusted government ministers 
and then advisory committees to 
tell the truth about the safety of 
food, nuclear installations, 
“British beeT, medicines and 
safe sex and Aids. On the first 
three, there was a resounding 
“no” from three-quarters or 


more of the people asked. Some 
60 per cent replied “no” on the 
safety of medicines and even on 
safe sex and Aids - where the 
Government has tried, belat- 
edly, to “tell the truth" people 
are still broadly sceptical (47 per 
cent said they did Ddt trust the 
Government’s sexual pro- 
nouncements compared with 
only 41 per cent who did). 

There is no sign anywhere, 

among p oliticians of all parties 
(nor among political pundits in 
the media), of willingness to 
think through these huge 
chang es in public perception or 
to think wfaat is now required to 
restore public faith in the way 
they are governed. 

The two major parties and 
their MPs believe that they can 
put their own interests first. 
After rifting through the evi- 
dence, our view is that the first 
- and most significant - change 
necessary b to give the pubhera 
far greater share in political 
derision-making. Fora deeper- 
lying dissatisfaction, in part fed 
by disillusion with politics and 
politicians, is also at work. In tins 
and previous polls we have 
found that the great majority of 
people in-Britain want a “great 
deal” or “fair amount” of power 
over , government policies 
between elections. But very few 
people believe they possess any 
such influence. And more than 
a third of people now believe 
that they have no power at all 
over government policies. This 
mismatch between expectations 
and reality is damaging the fab- 
ric of democracy in Britain. 


T ake die greatest of all 
current issues - the 
future of the Euro- 
pean Union and the 
single European cur- 
rency. Here the public quite 
reasonably feel veiy pessimistic 
about their ability to influence 
events. More people are against 
the proposal to create a single 
European currency than favour 
it - the balance is 43 per cent 
against, 31 per cent for. A dear 
majority - of three to one - want 
a referendum on the issue. But 
by a majority of four to one, the 


public believes that' the smgfe . 
currency is none the less likely to 
come about, whatever tbeir 
wishes may be and they tend to 
believe that Britain wiD finally 
join (by a majority of 3$ per cent 
to 23). Mind you. even more 
people 5tD3 (40 per cent) are sim- 
ply unsure what will happen. 

Unhappy though they may be, 
the British people are not 
resigned to (heir undemocratic 
fate. The democratic agenda 
may well have been inspired by 
Charter 88 and the “chattering 
r4ac«»g w fartftfca »mify nig theme 
among the population as a 
whole, and especially among 
people who intend to vote 
Labour at the next election. 

The great majority want 
greater checks and balances on 
government power. Some TJ 
per cent want a freedom of 
information act, 7 5 per cent 
want a bill of rights, and electoral 
reform isfavoured by a massive 
three-to-one majority. Three- 
quarters of the public even, want 
— horror of honors for the polit- 
ical establishment - a written 
constitution “providing clear 
legal rules within which govern- 
ment ministers and ovil ser- 
vants are forced to operate”. 

Apologists for political elitism 
often argue that people do not 
know what they are “voting for" 
when they endorse such reforms. 
They write off the public's will- 
ingness to choose far-reaching 
reforms as a “knee-jerk" reac- 
tion. They point to contradic- 
tions in public attitudes (as 
though they themselves are free 
of such sins). Our experience of 
interpreting such pons is that the 
pubbe is far wiser than it is given 
credit for being. For example, in 
the midst of ibe political con- 
troversy over the string of court 

rulings against Michael Howard 
(and other ministers), we asked 
people what their views were on 
the struggle between ministers 
and judges. Four out of five 
people agreed that judges must 
use their powers “to ensure that 
ministers act within the law". But 


government than do MPs, the 
majority wisefy preferred not to 
advance a view at all on such a 
delicate judgement. 


N bt surprisingly, 

therefore. Labour 
commands wide 
approval for its 
pledges to intro- 
duce a bill of rights, a freedom 
of information act, a referendum 
on the British voting system and 
the chance for people in Eng- 
land to have elected regional 
assemblies of then own. Indeed, 
the promise of a bill of rights 
comes second only to Gordon 
Brown’s pledges on job creation 
and above Labour’s promises to 
control inflation and introduce 
a mrnnnuni wage. But Labour's 
confusion over devolution in 
Scotland has almost removed 
past majorities for both Scottish 
and Welsh devolution in the 
country as a whole. Just 40 per 
cent now approve of Labour’s 
plans for an Edinburgh parlia- 
ment and a mere third believe 
that it wiH actually happen. 

This loss of confidence is 
undoubtedly due to Labour's 
mishandling of the issue, for 
overall the survey reveals a 
strong wish for a lot more dis- 
persal of power in Britain. 
Nearly two-thirds of people 
believe that “government 
power" is loo centralised and 
there are clear majorities for the 
view that regional assemblies or 
local councils should play a key 
role in developing major roads, 
initiating transport projects, 
cleaning up rivers and beaches, 
attracting new investment and 
generating jobs. 

A lot, therefore, is riding on 
the ability and political will of a 
future Labour government to 
fulfil its promise to deliver such 
change. Yet, not unreasonably, 
after the cover ups and U-turns 
on devolution to an Edinburgh 
parliament, people tend to he 
sceptical about Labour carrying 
out its other promises on demo- 
cratic reform. True, nearly all the 
people who want a bill of rights 
believe Labour will deliver. But 
nearly as many people doubt 
that Labour will gjve them free- 


when we gave people the chance 
to agree with Richard Shop- 


hard Ml* that judges now pro- 
vided a more effective check on 


dom of information as expect it 1 ; 
to come about; and while two-i . 
thirds approve the idea of a ref-. : 
erendum on voting reform, only: ; 
a third expect it to be honoured?’ ; 
and more are confident that it 
won’t happen. , ; 

So Tony Blair’s exhortation to. j 
trust him is not working. And if- : 
he gets in and does not deliver,- : 
the long-term consequences. ; 
could be more far-reaching than, 
politicians and commentators • 
might imagine. * 1 

Of course, the crisis of faith in* ; 
Britain'ssystemofgoveraaDceK. . 
part of a world-wide trend evi- > 
dent since the so-called triumph 
of democracy after the collapse 
of communism in 1989. There is. 
evidence everywhere ofa loss of, 
trust in political institutions sod ! 




politicians. There is also evi-» ■ 
denoe throughout the world 


deuce throughout the world -1 
from Bosnia to India and even- 
Belgium - of what happens 
when people lose faith in democ- 
racy and its ability to protect- 
minorities against the intoler-: 
ance of a frustrated and disen- - 
chanted majority. The downturn 
in economic progress and the: 
dominance of neo-liberal eeo-. 
nomic policies through the world, 
have also played a significant. 


part in this general onset of dis- 
illusion. And it is arguable that 


illusion. And it is arguable that : 
the immediate post-war period; 
of political contentment in the; 
West was probably atypical. 

But it is equally unarguable ; 
that the crisis of faith in Britain 
is unique in significant respects. - 
If so. and we are to restore con- . 
fidence in British politicians, we- 
must change the system within , 
which they operate, and admit __ 
the public into that system. 




Patrick Dunleavy is Professor of 
Government at the London 
School of Economics and Stuart 
Weir is director of the Democra- 
tic Audit, University of Essex. 
This is the third major Rowntree 
‘State of the Nation' poll since 
1991. ICM interviewed a tightly 
controlled quora sample of 1.000 u 
respondents in their own homes « 
between 10 and 13 September. ,At 
the analysis stage the results were 
weighted to the exact profile of aRr~: 
adults. 
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caused by a fungal infection. For a free leaflet 
advice on how they can be cured write to 
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A PR job on God Almighty? No way . . . 



Miles 

Kington 


I made one of my occasional 
trips to London the other 
day and was delighted to 
bump' into my old friend 
Adrian Whrdour-Street, the 
doyen of public relations 
operators. 

“Or is Max Clifford the 
doyen of PR men these days?" 
1 asked him mischievously, as 
he dragged me into a coffee 
bar for a strong espresso. 

“I have no idea," said Ad- 
rian. “Personally. 1 wouldn't 
use the word ’doyen'. 1 never 
use words which the British 
public cannot pronounce and 
do not know the meaning of. 
Call me the crown prince of 


British PR. Call me the vizier 
of British PR- Call me the 
Lord High Executioner, the 
court jester or even the burly 
midfield sweeper of British 
PR, but not the doyen. I 
looked it up once in a French 
dictionary. It means ’dean*. 
Who wants to be called the 
dean of British PR, or, indeed, 
the dean of anything?" 

“A dean might,” I sug- 
gested. “The Doyen of St 
Paul’s, for instance?" 

“Don’t talk to me about 
churchmen." growled Adrian. 
“Eve had churchmen up to 
here." 

Such vehemence seemed 
out of character in my old 
friend, who was normally 
suaveness itself, as befits the 
eminence grise of British PR: 

“Tell me about it, dear bey,” 
I murmured. “Who is it this 
time?" 

“Just the Catholic Church, 
that's who," he groaned. “It's 
this celibacy business. Thcv're 
in a right old tizzy about these 
Catholic bishops who turn out 
to have mistresses and 
children." 

“So what do the Catholic 
Church want you to do about 
it?" 

“Get them off the hook, 
that’s alL" said Adrian. “They 


know I’m a great damage lim- 
itation fellow. Look al all the 
rumours about "fad Heath’s 
love life, for instance.” 

“I’ve never heard any such 
rumours, Adrian.” 

"Of course you haven’t, 
dear boy. Thank Uncle Adrian 
for that. But this Bishop of 
Argyll business ...” 

A deep and sorrowful frown 
came across his face, like 
clouds spilling across England 
from the west. 

“They came to me and said, 
Adrian, we’re in big trouble 
here in the Catholic Church 
because we have nowhere that 
naughty bishops can go to and 
pour out their troubles.' ’Hold 
on,' I said, ‘I thought that’s 
why you invented the confcs- 
siondL' *No, no.' they said, 
‘that was invented so priests 
could learn the facts or life.' 

"So I said Td have a quick 
look into it, and they said not 
to take too long because at this 
rate there’d be cardinals com- 
ing on the scene with secret 
children, and then there "d be 
some huge damage limitation. 
And don’t forget,’ they told 

me, ‘that we have somehow 
got to restore the image of 
celibacy. Jesus was celibate. 
We priests model ourselves on 
him. That must stay the same.’ 


"Anyway, I bought a copy of 
the Bible and I had a look into 
this Catholic business and 
briefed myself on it, and called 
them back again. I looked at 
them very seriously and said: 
'Gentlemen, you must pre- 
pare yourselves for a shock. I 
think celibacy is about to be 
blown out of the window. 
Jesus may well have been a 
celibate, yes, but it didn’t run 
in the family. You didn’t tell 
mu about thaL’ 

“They looked at me. They 
looked at each other. ‘What 
do you mean?’ they asked. T 
mean.’ I said, ’Jesus may have 
been a goody goody, but it's 
more than you can say for his 
Father. You never told me 
that God the father did exactly 
the same as the Bishop of 
Argyll. God had a secret lave 
child, and his name was Jesus.' 

“You should have heard the 
stunned silence then. 

“'Think about it,’ 1 said. 
’Mary was never consulted by 
God about becoming preg- 
rranL He just got her with 
child. Nor did God have the 
courage to come and tell her 
himself that she was in the 
heavenly family way, but sent 
an angel instead to spill the 
beans. Correct me if 1 am 
wrong, but God the Hither 


didn't provide much in the 
way of maintenance while 
Jesus was growing up, and 
didn’t show up in the famil y 
home much. Nor was he 
around much in Jesus’s last 
days. Believe me, gents, there 
seems little to choose between 
the Bishop of Argyll and dear 
old God the Father! The 
Bishop is following a very 
strong Biblical tradition 
indeed.’" 

There was a silence. 

“And then?" 1 asked. 

“Then they said it was not 
my job to rewrite Christian his- 
tory in newspaper hea dlin e 
terms, and I said. ’listen, car- 
dinals, sweeties, if you can 
find a PR firm willing to rep-- 
resent God, m be the most 
surprised mania the UK! We 
sometimes have to look after 
some dodgy clients, but if half 
of what the Bible says is true, 
then God is not a person I 
would ever want to handle. 
Take your business elsewhere 
and stay elsewhere.” 1 

TTierc was another sile nce . 

Don’t mention this in your 
column, will you?” said 
Adrian. “If it got around that 
I was letting morality govern 
toy conduct, Td never live it 
down.” 

“Promise,” I said. 
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stock market | Stop Murdoch now 


, an d its manifest 

absurdities 


A respected manager of 
pension funds Ln the 
City says that stock 
marKets in tins country and in 
*** displaying the 
most serious over-valuation of 
assets this century. 

. So .Ibny Dye, the profes- 
sional investor who holds this 
view, arranges the £51 bn he 
manages in cautious fashion. 

Only 64 percent of the assets 
tor which he is responsible are 
™ equities compared 
with 80 per cent normally: 14 Avu 

per cent of his pension funds TXy7 . 
are in cash. This is what you Wkttta 
do in the stock market when 
you expect a fierce storm to 
blow. 

If there were to be a big 
crash it would be more serious 
^han at any time since the war, A mil 
fbeeause private investors on X llLU 
both sides of the Atlantic have /w i«w> 

more at stake than used to be UUITci 
the case. In Britain successive ■ 

privatisations of state-owned is pro 

companies have increased the ^ 

number of private investors. Til ■& q] 
The move to portable pension “ 

funds bas had the same effect; Vv 

these may be managed pro- UUc Ul 
fessionalfy but they feel more i •« 

personal than membership of XlOaTCl 
a company pension scheme. _ 
Likewise, savers have put sub- frvnrj r 

stantial suras into unit trusts •*- 

in recent years. Thus a sharp rrov»o n 
decline in stock market prices 
would make many people 
poorer and would have the 
same dampening effect on 
consumer confidence as a 
decline in house prices. 

A crash would also have political con- 
sequences. It would make it almost imposs- 
ible for the Conservatives to persuade the 
electorate that they had managed the econ- 
omy well. 

Markets collapse either to correct a great 
absurdity or to register a great shock. At a 
certain point in the late Eighties house 
prices began to appear absurdly high In rel- 
ation to average salaries; people used to look 
t the valuation of their own homes and say 


some years earlier because they could not 
have afforded them today. That was absurd 
and eventually prices declined. And in all 
markets, whether of pictures, metals, gold, 
houses or shares, there is a mechanism 
which produces periodic over-valuation or 
under-valuation. 1 Greed makes people buy 
because prices have fallen and for no other 
reason. At the top or the bottom, some news 
event lurns away the last optimist or the last 
pessimist and the correction begins. In stock 
markets this signal is classically a change in 
interest rates. This is why professional 
investors are watching the Federal Reserve 
Bank in New York so intently; later this week 
it may push up interest rates for the first time 
after’a long decline. 

Under the heading of great shocks come 
such events as outbreaks of war - the Viet- 
nam War, for instance, ended a 20-year 
period in which all foreign exchange rates 


had been tied to the dollar - 
or wild swings in commodity 
prices such as oil, or natural 
disasters. The Kobe earth- 
quake left a dent in Japanese 
snare prices. 

I do not see a manifest 
absurdity in share valuations 
either in London or New 
York. Certainly there has been 
a long rise in share prices in 
both market-places and rat- 
ings are high. A minor cor- 

Andreas re KK^*nf 

WhtttamSrnm 

toward. The average dividend 
on UK slocks is 3.75 per cent; 
and if companies were to dis- 
tribute to their shareholders 
all their profits and plough 
10r noth ing back, then this return 

j . would rise to 6 per cent In the 

lUOn context of a growing company 

and subdued inflation, there is 
UqLI^j optimism here but no danger 
UiUjic. signal, no amber or red lights 
flashing. 

lOUlQ The 'pessimists, however, 

have been examining a much 
3k more sophisticated valuation 

system, and its results scare 
them. Tt is called Tobin's “q" 
-U ig and it compares what it would 

y cost today to replace com- 

1 ones panics’ stock market valua- 

tion. On this basis, looking 
pY right back to 1920, stock mar- 

ket ratings have hardly ever 
been higher. 

In other words, investors 
are valuing factories much 
more expensively on the stock 
exchange than it actually costs 
to erect them. Physical assets are no longer 
much of a guide. Successful companies are 
often people and computer screens; and their 
value may be in their brand names. It would 
be impossible to calculate Microsoft’s 
replacement value. 

Mr Dye is 48 and says that anyone over 40, 
having been through several stock market 
cycles, has to be pretty cautious about what 
is going on. If Mr Dye were ten years older 
still, he would have been through the only big 


fenced since the war. Between the summer 
of 1973 and the winter of 1974, the stock mar- 
ket fell all the way back to levels last seen in 
the Thirties. The least of the causes was the 
correction of a previous .over-valuation: • 
Much more serious were external shocks such 
as a doubling of the price of oil, a banking 
crisis and the return of a Labour government 
that legislated to hold down prices and 
dividends. 

Many boards of directors thought their 
companies were on the way to bankruptcy. 
There were crippling strikes and hints of civil 
unrest in the air. In the City there was gal- 
lows humour should one be hoarding tinned 
food in one’s garage? That was a real bear 
market. Tbday’s concerns, with or without 
Ibbin’s “q" are minor by comparison. All of 
which may yet leave Mr Dye exceedingly : 
embarrassed and the pensioners whose 
money he controls rather unhappy. 1 


A minor 
correction 
is probable. 
But should 
one be 
hoarding 
food in one’s 
garage? 


F or ah the hot air and 
passion, mostthings 
m politics are cot 
final: they can be 
reversed. But some- 
thing is about to happen that will 
effect us and our children in per- 
petuity, changing the culture of 
British broadcasting forever. 

This is a desperately urgent 
matter for there may only be a 
month or two left before it is too 
late - and yet no one is talking 
about it Rupert Murdoch is 
about to seize control of the 
entire future of broadcasting. 
But where is the outcry in Par- 
liament? Where the nightly 
debates on television? Where 
the crowds of protesters? 

A particularly nasty political 
conspiracy, helped by an almost 
impenetrably complex new tech- 
nology, has kept the public in 
ignorance. Say the words “digi- 
Ul broadcasting" and people 
sigh with incomprehension or 
shudder with future shock. But 
it is time to grasp the facts. 

With the knowing (yet deni- 
able) connivance of both Labour 
and Conservatives, Rupert Mur- 
doch is about to snatch control 
of British television from under 
our noses like the most brilliant 
of master burglars. Armed with 
every device to switch off alarms 
and soothe the watchdogs, he is 
pulling off the greatest broad- 
casting heist of all time. He is 
within a whisker of controlling 
virtually everything - and the 
deed will be done by Christmas 
unless we stop him now. 

The trouble is that when any- 
one tries to explain all this, it 
gives people bnunache. Explain- 
ing it to you in comprehensible 
terms will not be easy. The edi- 
tor of these pages said glumly, 
“Oh God. you’re not going to 
use the word ‘transponder, are 
you?" I will tiy not to, so please 
stay the course - this is vitally 
important Here we go: 

In October 1997 BSKyB will 
launch its new digital service. 
Those who buy a new box to sit 
on top of their television sets 
(price around £200) will gain 
access to some ISO channels. 
What’s more, they wiU get inter- 
active services so they can shop, 
bank, call up films or archive 
programmes, book tickets or 
join in game shows. Television 
■will never be the same again. 
Any Luddites out there who 
may bleat, “But why do we want 


or forget it 


By PtJly Toynbee 



Unless he is tackled within months, the 
monster created by the main parties will 
snatch total control of British television 


already?” will go the way of 
those who doubted we needed 
colour TV. We may not need all 
this but we are going to get it and 
when we have got it we won't be 
able to do without it That is the 
ineluctable nature of progress. 
And this is not in some far dis- 
tant future. This is next year. 


Murdoch is, as ever, two or 
three years ahead of eveiyone 
else. He has already called for 
bids from manufacturers to 
make .his magic digital boxes. By 
next year, within months, they 
wiU start rolling off production 
lines - aiming to supply at least 
30 per cent of the population 
within five years. 

Once a huge number of 
households have the Murdoch 
box, receiving all Sky’s digital 
services, plus the usual terrestrial 
channels 1-5, it is thought by 
market analysts extremely 
unlikely that many people wall 
want to buy a second incompat- 
ible box with which to receive a 
competing set of digital services 
on terrestrial television including 
whatever BBC ITV and Chan- 
nel 4 also want to offer. It would 
be hard to raise investment cap- 


ital for such a risky venture, 
remembering the faSure of the 
Be Lam ax video system once 
VHS gained market dominance. 

Terrestrial -broadcasters: - 
BBC and ITV channels 1-5 - 
have no choice 1 but to compete 
in this new digital worid or they, 
will risk eventual obliteration. 
But. unless immediate action is 
taken, the only way BBC and 
TTV will be able to enter it is on 
bended knee to Murdoch, at his 
mercy. He will control how much 
space and on what channels the 
terrestrials can enter bis digital 
box. BBO could be cm channel 
322 if he chooses. 

Most important of ah, he can 
fix the price he charges ITV or 
the BBC. Qftel is there to regu- 
late fair trading, as laid down by 
anEU directive, but what “fair" 
means is exceedingly flexible. It 


will take more than the wits of 
Oftel to detect exactly how Mur- 
doch has accounted the costs of 
his operations and how much he 

• •has loaded, onto the declared 

• cost of running the system. 

There is still a month or two 
■ in which to stop this. But it 
requires public outny and the 
shaming of our politicians who 
are all contaminated by wbat 
they have done so far. Fear of 
Murdoch’s power to sway the 
voters in the run-up to the elec- 
tion through the pages of The 
Times, The Sunday Tunes, The 
Sun and the News of the Worid 
has rendered both parties 
silently acquiescent Murdoch is 
a monster created entirely by the 
Baron Frankensteins of the main 
political parties. Pusillanimous 
and self-interested, they have 
allowed him monopolistic con- 


trol of a colossal slice of o U r 
media to the serious detriment 
of democracy and the quality of 
journalism. Now they are about 
to hand him the biggest prize of 
all. His acquisition of the news- 
papers bas made sure he can 
silence all opposition as he 
snatches these ultimate crown 
jewels. 

How can he be stopped? Mur- 
doch owns the patent on the 
technology to his own digital sys- 
tem. He should be forced “to 
franchise out That technology at 
a reasonable rate, so that other 
manufacturers, independent of 
Sky, can make a single hox to act 
as gateway to all services, just as 
one TV set receives all terrestrial 
channels. There is no doubt tbai 
consumers would want one box 
that will offer every service. This 
is fair trading. Never has the 
principle of preventing unfair 
monopoly been dearer. 

But Murdoch is just about to 
sign contracts with manufactur- 
ers of his box. As soon as his ink 
is on the paper, there will be no 
going back. The manufacturers 
wDl hurry ahead to make his 
boxes and the game will be over. 

None of this has happened by 
accident. When the Broadcast- 
ing Bfil was going through Par- 
liament, Labour members on the 
standing committee agreed to 
prevent Murdoch getting total 
control. But when it came to the 
floor of the House, mysteriously 
this apposition had evaporated 
They may make excuses about 
other slightly different amend- 
ments they preferred etc etc. But 
the harsh truth is that both par- 
ties let the bill pass without 
denying Murdoch his monopoly. 

They will all murmur now that 
this is better dealt with in tech- 
nical regulations laid down by 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry. Both parties nodded 
sagely and agreed this course of 
inaction. The DTI is consulting 
frilly and widely. So fufly and 
widely that, having promised its 
report by September, it has 
decided to consult again, pro- 
duce another draft, consult on 
that too, and, if the timetable 
does not conveniently dip again, 
it may get into the Commons by 
November. But then it will be 40 
days before it takes effect - by 
winch time it wfll be academic. 
Murdoch will have signed his 
contracts and it will be too late. 

No one party, no one politi- 
cian will be to blame. Conve- 
niently they will all claim clean 
hands -or equally dirty ones. By 
the time the election is over, the 
future of broadcasting will have 
been in effect cast in concrete, 
so even if Labour were to win 
and to decide (unlikely) to chal- 
lenge the Murdoch monopoly, it 
wfll be far too late. 


CONTINUING OUR SERIES ON THE PEOPLE JOCKEYING FOR INFLUENCE AND STATUS IN THE LATE NINETIES 




T omorrow evening at 5pm 
at the Royal Opera 
House, Covent Garden, 
Lord G umm er, the new chair- 
man of the board of directors, 
chairs his first monthly board 
meeting. 

For John Glimmer's younger 
brother,, head of Shandwick, 
the world’s biggest public rela- 
tions company, it’s all happen- 
ing at once: elevation to the 
peerage, the appointment to 
run the Tories’ election cam- 
paign. an Observer profile by 
Lvon Barber ... but of all these 
proofs of power and esteem, 
the COvcnt Garden job is the 
most potent. 

The House’s board bas been 
seen as- the pinnacle of the 
Establishment for as long as the 
term has been in circulation. 
David Meffor said, “I never 
believed the British Establish- 
ment exfcted until I became a 
minister aind started going to 
dinner parties where Fa be 
• lobbied about the Royal Opera 
House.” Sir Claus Moser, the 
mathematician who became 
• chairman in 1974, explained 
• what it meant to enter wbat lam 
f Madeod, in a different context. 

reifcrf “ihe magic circle” -“Until 
. I became Chairman of the 
. Roval Opera House I had 
never, but never, met anybody 
rovafc now Lwas entertaining 
them month after month. 
When I- was a frequent visitor 
it, Covenr Garden, or even on 
board, some people would 
cehr speafc to me. Yet luer- 
the day after my appomt- 
n asVCfcainhah was 
traced. a very distin$* 
womanwho had previ- 
me dead, rang up, to 
wile hnd me to spena^ 


the weekend with them in 
Scotland. From that moment 
onwards 1 saw a totally new 
layer of British life ... That is 
the British Establishment” 

In speculating about a puta- 
tive new Establishment, one 
runs up against the fact that an 

Establishment is by its very 
nature old. Unless it is flushed 
from the national system by 
bloody revolution (a glorious 
one won’t suffice), the Estab- 
lishment cannot be supplanted: 
it can only be added to or sub- 
tracted from. 

And perhaps peculiarly in 
the British case, where the rul- 
ing class has had 930 years to 
refine the arts of survival, it is 
much harder to marginalise 
than people fondly imagine. It 
has, for example, a genius for 
co-opting those who- might 
prove inimical to it. "The 
Establishment ... bas never 
been exclusive,” AJP ’RtyJor 
wrote in the New Statesman in 
1953, “rather drawing in from 
recruits from outside, as soon 
as they are ready to conform to 
its standards and become 
respectable. There is nothing 
more agreeable in life than to 
make peace with the Estab- 
lishment - and nothing more 

corrupting-” . . , . 

The composition ot the 
hoard of directors of the Hoiwe 
ewer the past 17 years shows the 

Establishment’s genius ior 

adapting to survive, m 
when Sir Claus was still c^- 
man, there was a handful of 
classic English figures on the 
board such as LordjMa 1 *) 
Bonham Carter, grandson of 
♦he prune minister Asquith, 
and son of the “cArvine” Udy 
Violet Bonham Cart er, who 



THE NEW ESTABLISHMENT 

Day six: 

The Royal 
Opera House 

Of all proofs of power and 
esteem, the chairmanship 
of Covent Garden is the 
most potent 

By Peter Popham _ 


was ubiquitous among the great 
and good for decades. But such 
men were more than balanced 
by brilliant Jewish emigres: Sir 
Claus himself, the philosopher 
Sir Isaiah Berlin, the banker 
and Labour peer Lord Kiss'm, 
and the master operator of the 
age, Lord Goodman, chairman 
of the Arts Council and Wilson- 
ian troubleshooter. 

By the mid-High ties, the Jew- 
ish intelligentsia was on the way 
out and the proportion of 
Thatch erite corporate merit- 
ocrats was climbing; a fly on the 
wall would have had a duller 
time of it as the age of the new 
Philistines unfolded. 

But if the businessmen 
brought superior oumber- 
emnehing drills to the top table, 
it is doubtful whether the 
underlying Elitist assumptions 
within Gwent Garden about 
the vital role of monstrously 
expensive, vastly subsidised 
opera for the cultural health of 
the nation were modified at alL 
The Establishment ethos 
prevailed. 


senL one raids a board that has 
never regained the intellectual 
wealth jettisoned in the Eight- 
ies - today, Bamber Gascoigne 
is about as brainy as it gets. The 
most splashfly political director 
is undoubtedly Bob Gavron 
(pictured above), who was 
wheeled out by the Labour 
Party last weekend when he 
announced his gift of £500,000, 
saying, “the days when the 
Tories were automatically the 
party of business are over.” 

Gavron, a barrister turned 
milli onaire printing magnate 
who claims to have supported 
Labour all his life, is the perfect 


example of new Labour and old 
Establishment meeting and 
mating. 

He has the robust accep- 
tance of Thatcher’s achieve- 
ments -“When Thatcher came 
in she did what Labour should 
have done,” he says - but his 
thoroughly wet, paternalistic 
view of political obligation 
could have come from the lips 
of any of the wets whom 
Thatcher ousted: “The Gov- 
ernment’s priority,” he says, 
“should be to look after the 
people who can’t look after 
themselves,” 

Whether defined by birth, 
brains or money, the House’s 
board still represents a rar- 
efied collection of people. 
There’s only one exception: 
Chris Lowe, headmaster of a 
comprehensive school in Peter- 
borough, who roars with laugh- 
ter at the thought that he is de 
facto a member of the Estab- 

An opera out who discov- 
ered his passion while doing 
National Service in Germany, 
and who has been infusing bus 
students with it ever since, 
Lowe was brought on to the 
board in 1992, in a democra- 
tising spasm, to work for the 
House’s increased accessibility. 
Thus not only is he a genuinely 
new sort of voice in the place, 
but his mission is new, as well. 

In politics, however, it turns 
out that Chris Lowe is the 
ultimate floater. “I have 
absolutely no political affilia- 
tion,” he says. “We voted for all 
three of them in my time.” 
Lowe may be the authentically 
new face of the Establishment 
- but he will be of precious Hide 
use to Ibny Blair. 


She has no-one to 
turn to but you. 
Don't let her down. 
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James Gulliver 


James Gerald Gulliver was an 
outstanding entrepreneur. He 
built three businesses and made 
himself many milli ons in tb e 
process before in 1985 launch- 
ing the bid for the drinks com- 
pany Distillers which, for most 
people, became the defining is- 
sue of his life. 

He was a man of great abil- 
ity. Bom in 1930 in Cambel- 
town, Strathdyde, he studied at 
Glasgow Univeristy where he 
was awarded a First class hon- 
ours degree in Mathematics 
and Engineering together with 
a gold medal. His former tutor 
Professor Hugh Sutherland 
described him as one of the 
most outstanding pupils he bad 
known. 

At the time, the £1.9 billion 
bid for Distillers by Gulliver's 
company Argyll was the biggest 
ever in British history. Dis- 
tillers was the central pillar of 
the Scottish commercial estab- 
lishment and Gulliver tracked 
it for two years before laimch- 
ing his attack. His analysis re- 
vealed that it was both 
undervalued and very poorly 
managed. 

Eventually Gulliver lost Dis- 
tillers to Guinness, who engaged 
in wholesale cheating for which 
three people went to prison. 
Gulliver died believing that 
some of the most guilty people 
had escaped unpunished. 

Subsequently great reputa- 
tions were forged on the anvil 
of Gulliver’s brilliance in iso- 
lating what is still regarded by 
many In the City as the deal of 
the century. 

The Distillers bid motivated 
him for many reasons. It had 
scale, status and vast potential 
for profit but, most of all. Dis- 
tillers was Scottish. 

Gulliver had an ambition 
which ranked high alongside his 
desire to produce value for Ar- 
gyll's shareholders and that was 
to build an energetic world-class 
company in Edinburgh. By cre- 
ating such a centre of energy. 


he believed that he would be 
able to play an important part 
in generating an infrastructure 
which would relieve talented 
people like himself of the need 
to seek their fortunes outside 
Scotland. 

Despite all his previous 
achievements, Gulliver ap- 
proached the Distillers bid with 
a caution which reflected bis in- 
ner awe at his temerity in tak- 
ing on such an icon of the 
Scottish establishment com- 
plete with its estates and loyal- 
ties forged over decades in 
country houses and on compa- 
ny-owned grouse moors. 

For advice he turned to 
bankers who reinforced his pri- 
vate insecurities when they told 
him that he needed the support 
of an establishment industry fig- 
ure if he was to succeed Act- 
ing upon their advice, Gulliver 
permitted an approach to Lord 
Wemstockof GEC. It was a mis- 
take which began a chain of 
events that eventually cost him 
Distillers. 

Having put forward the 
suggestion that Weinstock 
should sponsor the transaction 
by taking a percentage, Gulliv- 
er was unable to obtain a for- 
mal response for some three 
weeks. He was told that Wein- 
stock was at a music festival in 
Germany and could not be dis- 
turbed. In the meantime, the 
Distillers share price rose on 
rumours which leaked with usu- 
al City ferocity to a point at 
which Gulliver began to re- 
consider his position. 

At that moment, he was ap- 
proached by a journalist who 
asked him about the rumours. 
Using carefully selected words, 
and acting again on legal 
and other professional advice, 
Gulliver told tbe journalist it was 
not his “present intention to 
bid”. 

Accurately, his advisers had 
told him that, on the basis of 
precedence, such a statement 
would put him in baulk for 


three weeks. He was told that 
at the end of that time, he 
would be free to bid, having re- 
evaluated his position. 

But the Takeover Panel took 
a different view and under the 
then Director General, Tim 
Barker, it imposed a three- 
month ban. During that en- 
forced lacuna, Ernest Saunders 
of Guinness made his prepara- 
tions and later launched the at- 
tack which eventually won. 

The overall performance of 
the Takeover ranel during the 
bid badly dented Gullivers re- 
gard for City self-regulation. As 
a man with a great regard for 
authority and tradition, he was 


discountenanced when, by co- 
incidence, Tim Barker left his 


incidence, Tim Barker left his 
job at the Panel the very week- 
end the three-month ban was 
lifted to join his old bank, 
Klein won Benson, who were 
Distiller’s advisers. 

Neither Gulliver nor anyone 
else cast doubt upon Barker’s 
integrity but Gulliver took the 
view that a system which al- 
lowed such things to happen 
could not be a good one. He 
also believed that the Panel re- 
fused to recognise the obvious 
manipulation of the Guinness 
share price when it was perfectly 
clear - and was drawn to the 
Panel’s attention - that the 
share price was simply levitat- 
ing. He deemed ft confirmation 
of his view that self-regulation 
had failed when it took De- 
partment of 'Bade inspectors to 
discover what had really been 
going on. 

It may be that Gulliver 
had started to lose his appetite 
for business well before he 
launched his bid. Subsequent- 
ly he became involved in a 
number of public company 
ventures but he could never 
again generate the enthusiasm 
required and they did not 
succeed. 

Ms private ventures fared 
better. Ms Lords of the Manor 
Hotel in the Cotswolds, with its 



GuBlvsr: the birth of modem supermarket retailing 


Miehebn star, is recognised as 
one of the finest country hotels 
in the UK. and his two farms at 
Pitlodzie in the County of Fife 
are fanatically neat models of 
their kind. 

But if Distillers was Gulliv- 


er’s final big commercial cart, 
his oDenine scene was Fine 


his opening scene was Fine 
Fare, a subsidiary of Associat- 
ed British Foods, which be 
joined foDowing a short-service 
commission in the Royal Navy 
and four years with manage- 
ment consultants LJrwick Orr. 

At Fine Fare he was ap- 
pointed manager of a shopfit- 
ting subsidiary which he turned 
round with such brisk efficien- 
cy that he came to the attention 
of Associated British Food's 



The ultimate compassionate efiet Crone embraced ‘the Eden Diet' of fruita rian tsm, where only fruits, nuts and seeds are eaten 


Wilfred Crone was often seen 
as one of the great British ec- 
centrics, as he was a virulent 
promoter of the prehistoric 
fruitarian diet. He was one of 
a small minority that have ex- 
isted throughout history around 
the world, but played an im- 
portant part in a growing move- 
mem that is fining increasing 
popularity, advocating a diet 
that encompasses personal 
health as well as the sustainable 
conservation of the planet. 

Greatly loved and respected 
by those who embrace the rea- 
soning of such food choices, 
he was however also widely 
mocked by those whom he saw 
as ignorant of the full scientif- 
ic and ethical basis of his cho- 
sen life-style. 

He was raised in Newcastle, 
one of a family of 12 children 
with an alcoholic father; and his 
experiences of a violent back- 
ground, alongside witnessing 
the ravages of terminal cancer 
in his father and amongst his sib- 
lings, gave rise to a strong con- 
viction that a diet based on 
death and the killing of a nimats 
had direct consequences on 
health and behaviour. 

Aged 19, he set sail for Aus- 
tralia under a government 
scheme to relieve unemploy- 


Joe Martin 


Joe Martin's role in sporting 
history can be crystallised by 
the moment he calmed an 
angiy, weeping 12-year-old 
named Cassius Marcellus Clay 
in a basement boxing gym 
in Louisville, Kentucky, in 
1954. 

Clay had sheltered from the 
rain with his friend Johnny 
Willis at an annual bazaar 
run by and for the black com- 
munity called the “Louisville 
Home Show” at the Colombia 
Auditorium. When he came 
out several hours later, with 
his belly full of free popcorn 
and hot dogs, he found his 
brand new red and white bike 
had been stolen. When some- 
body told him the nearest po- 
liceman was in the basement he 
raced down to register the 
crime. 

In his mid-1970s autobiog- 
raphy The Greatest. Muhammad 


Ali - as a ay had then become 
- remembered: “The sights 
and the sounds and the smell 
of the boxing gym excited me 
so much that L almost forgot 
about the bike. There were 
about ten boxers, some hitting 
the speed bag, some in the 
ring sparring, some jumping 
rope. I stood there, smelling the 
sweat and the rubbing alcohol, 
and a feeling of awe came over 
me.” 

He left with an application 
form to join the boxing dub, but 
the dressing-down he received 
from his father over the lost 
bike made him want to forget 
about the whole day. Only when 
he watched television the fol- 
lowing weekend and saw Mar- 
tin again, working the comer of 
his amateurs on a show called 
Tomorrow's Champions did he 
decide that boxing would be his 
sport. 


To Martin, who had run his 
gym since 1938, he was just an- 
other kid off the street who 
needed to learn the basic 
moves. Martin was more social 
worker than boxing technician. 
He loved taking kids, Mack 
and white, off the streets and 
giving them a purpose to each 
day. But his ability as a coach 
was limited. 

“Martin knew a little,’' said 
Ali, “He could show me how to 
place my feet and how to throw 
a right cross. But he knew very 
little else." The teenager stayed 
with Martin because appear- 
ances on Tomorrow's Champi- 
ons paid S4 a fight - what price 
the amateur code! Nevertheless, 
he knew he needed more than 
the well-meaning policeman 
could give him. 

Against strict instructions, 
he afro worked at a gym ran in 
the poor east end of Louisville 


by an old black trainer named 
Fred Stoner. And it was Ston- 
er who taught him the tech- 
niques he needed to learn to 
look after himself. After spend- 
ing two hours at Martin’s club 
he would walk over to join 
Stoner, whose gym was open 
every night from eight until mid- 
night. 

Martin remained an influ- 
ential and genuinely caring fig- 
ure. When the boy’s fear of 
flying made him want to with- 
draw from the Rome Olympic 
Games in I960, where he went 
on to win the light-heavyweight 
gold medal, it was Martin who 
spent more than two hours in 
Louisville's Central Park per- 
suading him to conquer the 
doubts and catch the plane. 

It was as Qay neared his 
inevitable switch to the profes- 
sional ranks that the relation- 
ship disintegrated- Martin once 


knocked cm the door of the fam- 
ily home with a managerial 
contract. But Clay’s father, Cas- 
sius Stir, angrily turned him 
away when he read that the deal 
would pay only $75 a week for 


10 years. Allegedly, be shouted 
at Martin: "The slave trade is 


at Martin: "The slave trade is 
over!” 

Then Martin attempted to 
help a local millionaire, William 
Reynolds, sign him. This time 
Qay Snr was in favour, simply 
because it was the best offer on 
the table. 


When the new gold medallist 
returned to the United States, 
Martin met him at New York 
airport with a Reynolds em- 
ployee, who settled them in the 
business tycoon's permanent 
suite in the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Clay was shown around New 
York, taken shopping and fed 
as much as he could eat. He had 
already been working as a mem- 


BIRTHS 

LYNCH: Michael and Joanna tnee 
Wbteifiekn prootfly announce the ar- 
rival of a beautiful soc, Patrick James, 

on 18 September 1996, at Glasgow 
Royal Maternity Hospital, Rotteiuow. 


DEATHS 

TURCAN: Patrick Watson, much lowed 
husband of (be late Barbara Ttircan 
and father of Johanna, peacefully _al 
home on 20 September 1996. Service 
of thanksgiving at Abdicand Dunbog 
Parish Church at 1 i JOam on Thurs- 
day 26 September. No flowers but do- 
nation*. if desired, to Si Columba s 
Hospice. Challenger Lodge. Boswell 
R03d, Edinburgh. EH5 3FW. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS. 

MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births. 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths, Memo- 
rial services, Wedding anniversaries, In 


Memorials) should be seat in writing 
to tbe Gazette Editor, 7T» Independent, 
1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf. Loo- 
don E14 SDL. telephoned to 0171-293 
2011 ( 24-ha ur answering maculae 
0171-293 2012) or Bund to 0171-293 
2010, and are charged at £630 a line 
(VAT extra). OTHER Gazette an- 
nouncements (notices, hncUBis, Forth- 
coming marriages. Marriages; must be 
submitted in writing (or fined) and are 
charged at £10 a line, VAT extra. They 
should he accompanied by a daytime 
telephone number: 


Birthdays 

Mr Toby Balding, racehorse trainer, 
60; Mr Bay Charles. rhythm and Maes 
singer, 66; Miss Charlotte Cory, 
aovelisf, 4$ Baroness David, farmer 
governm ent Whip, 83; Sr Basil Feld- 
man. chairman. Better B usi n ess Qp- 
portirames, 70; Mr James Guinness, 
former deputy chairman, Guinness 
Pear, 72; Mr Julio Jgjesias. musician, 
53; Mr Richard Lambert, Editor, 
Financial Times, 52: Sir Gordon 
linage, president, Yorkshire Post 
Newspapers, 76; Dr Brian Lloyd, 
chairman of directors, Oxford 
Gallery, 76; Mis Genista McIntosh, 
executive director. Royal National 
Theatre. 50; The Right Rev Michael 
Monktelow, former Bishop of Bas- 
ingstoke, 69; Mr Larry Mize, golfer. 
38; Mr Mickey " 


76; Mr Bruce Springsteen, singer and 
songwriter, 47; Mr Jeff Squire, rug- 
by footballer, 45; Admiral Sr John 
Headier, 72: Mr John WOkmson ME 
56; Mr Nicholas WitcbeU, television 
news presenter. 43. 


Anniversaries 


Berths; Euripides. Greek playwright, 
480 BG Gains Octavius, Augustus 
Caesar, first Roman Emperor. 63 BC; 
Jeremy Collier, clergyman and his- 
torian. 1650; Ferdinand VT, fang of 
Spain, 1713; Peter von Cornelius, 
painter, 1783; Kari Theodor Komer. 
poet, playwright and patriot, 1791; 
Cbaries-Lcon Francois Kreulzcr. 
critic and composer. 1817; Annand- 
Hjppolyic Louis Fizeau, pbvsrist 

TE1Q- I ,~ n IH 


composer, editor and author, 1823; 
William Archer, dramatic critic 
playwright. 1856: Mary Elizabeth 
Coleridge, novelist and poet. 1861; 
Emma Magdalena Rosalia Marie 
Josepha Barbara, Baroness Orczy, 
novelist, 1865; John, Baron Boyd Orr, 
nutritionist, 1880; Waller Lippman, 
journalist and author. 1889; Paul 
Delvaux, painter, 1897. Deaths: 
Nidtoks-Fraacois Mansart, architect, 
1666: Robert Dodsky, poet, publisher 
and bookseller, founder of the An- 
nua l Register, 1764; Richard Parkes 
Bonington, landscape painter, 1828; 
Prosper Merimee, novelist, 1870; 
Uibain Jean- Joseph Leverricr, as- 
tronomer, 1877; Thomas Webster, 
figure painter, 1886; William Wilkie 
Collins, novelist. 1889; FJfza Cook. 


Gulliver spent seven years 
with Fine Rins, taming the ail- 
ing business into one of the 
UKs top three supermarket op- 
erators. He parted company 
with Wfeston in 1972 because he 
fell that bis contribution was not 
properly rewarded and that 
Fine Fare did not give him 
scope for his talents. That year 
he was given The Guardian 
Young Businessman of the Year 
Award for his woik at Fine Fare. 
It was the accolade of which he 
was most proud. 

It was then, aged 42, that he 


chairman Garfield Weston. 
Brmging hfr capacity for analy- 
sis and derail to bear, he became 
chai rman of Fine Fare and 
worked closely with people 
such as Kenneth Gill of the ad- 
vertising agents Garland, 
Compton to introduce mass 
media advertising. He also 
brought in information tech- 
nology at an early stage. His 
introduction of scientific man- 
agement techniques represent- 
ed an innovation in retailing 
management at Fine ftre winch 
was complemented by Jack Co- 
heo’s seat-of-the-pants ap- 
proach at Tesco. Tbgether these 
two very different men laid 
down the ground rules for mod- 
ern supermarket retailing. 


36, who he had recruited at Fme 
Fare to handle marketing, and 
David Webster, aged 28, a qui- 
et but innovative merchant 
banker. With Gulliver auto- 
cratically in the lead, the trio of 
Scots bought Oriel Foods, a 
small edible ofl processor. To- 
gether they lifted sales ten-fold 
to £140 million and sold out two 
years later to RCA of America 
for £11 milli on, netting Gulliv- 
er his first £1 milli on. 

In 1977, he set up James Gul- 
liver Associates in offices at the 
advertising agents Saatchi & 
Saatchi which were loaned 
through his old friend from 
the Fine Fare days, Kenneth 
GW, who was then the Saatchi 

chairman, 

James Gulliver Associates 
became a kindergarten for a 
number of successful entrepre- 
neurs. Among them Philip Jef- 
feries was an early personal 
assistant to Gulliver. Jefferies 
went on to make a substantial 
fortune tty rationallring large 
chunks of the UK paint indus- 
try and through the Fads dec- 
orating business. He says that 
Gulliver taught hnn more about 
business than anyone he had 
ever met 

Derek Hunt, who founded 
MFI, and Louis Sherwood of 
HTV passed through, but when 
Gufliver moved pc, Martin Sor- 
rel], an original Associate, 
stayed with Saatchi as finance 


director and then went onto 
bu3d his tiny company WPP 
into the world’s largest adver- 
tising group. 

The City soon sat up, and be- 
gan to take notice of this very 
unusual and fest-moving en- 
trepreneur. In short order Gul- 
liver and his team acquired 21 
companies, including Oriel 
Foods which be had bought 
back from RCA, and the Louis 
C Edwards meat business In 
Manchester, bought at a bargain 
price and carrying with it a 16 
per cent interest stake in Man- 
chester United together with a 
role as vice president of the 
Club. That stake was sold in 
1986 hut Gulliver, who had be- 
come an ardent Manchester 
United fan, held on to the priv- 
ilege of two seats in the Direc- 
tors’ box for his personal use. 

In 1982 when Sir James 
Goldsmith withdrew from the 
British market Gulliver bought 


his Allied Supplies grocery 
chain for £104 million. He then 


merged Allied with the ADP 
distilling and off-licence com- 
pany in a £250 million deal to 
form the Argyll Group. 

He had the knack of being 
able to select brilliant yoimg en- 
trepreneurs to work fiar him. He 
drove them hard, workingastx- 
day week and then starting at 
9am on Sunday morning at his 
bouse in Hertfordshire on the 
rifttaik of the next acquisition. 

One of Ms colleagues ob- 
served that most people think 
in terms of one per cent. Few- 
er think of half a per cenL Gul- 
liver surprised Ms victims by 
asking for a quarter or even one 
eighth percent discount and he 
almost always got it. That eye 
for detail stood Mm and his 
shareholders in good stead as 
Argyll’s turnover rose towards 

£2 ballon. 

He had an irrepressible sense 
of fun. But, although irreverent 
in his approach to some aspects 
of life, he valued establishment 
recognition. His Glasgow gold 


James Gerald Gulliver, bust-; j 
nessmarv bom Campbeltowr^ - ' 
Strathclyde 17 August 1930; „■ 
CVO 1996; married 1958 Mar- 
garet Joan Carmack (marriage : : 
dissolved; three sons, two dough- ■ 
tens), 1977 Joanne Sims (mar-. • 
riage dissolved), 1985 Margorid, 
Moncrieff (marriage dissolved),- 
1993 Melanie Crossley; died Ed-: •;} 
inburgh 12 September 1996. - ‘ * 


Wilfred Crone 


ment in the North-East. Here 
he witnessed further hardship 
and as a form worker saw great 
cruelty to the animals. This 
helped his decision in 1948 to 
become a vegetarian and then 
to veganism (a diet that exdudes 
all animal products such as 
meat, dairy products, fish, and 
so od). 

Id the following years he 
embraced more folly what he 
termed “the Eden Diet” of 
fruitarianism where only raw 
fruits, nuts and seeds are eaten, 
which he felt was the ultimate 
compassionate diet; it does not 
even demand killing the plant 
for food. He chose not to cook 
his vegan fere, as heat destroys 
most of the enzymes, anti- 
oxidants and other vital life- 
giving vitamins and basic com- 
ponents of optimum nutrition. 

Crone was a realist, though, 
and understood well human 
weaknesses. He always en- 
couraged others not to lake the 
diet too extremely and to in- 
clude other vegan foods at 
times, especially at first, mak- 
ing changes very slowly. He him- 
self ate in excess of 90 per cent 
raw fruits and nuts and for the 
last 15 years publicised the diet 
by distributing leaflets detailing 
his experiences and ideas, from 


his home town of Christchurch 
and in the surrounding areas. In 
his later years he chose not to 
travel great but much 

preferred only to use his bicy- 
cle that he continued to pedal 
until his death. 

In the winter of 1991/92 he 
encouraged me, a young moth- 
er of two who had recently 
chosen a raw food vegan diet, 
to continue publicising fruitar- 
ianism and to relieve him of 
the responsibilities of this work. 
The resulting information net- 
work, Fruitarian and Raw En- 
ergy Support and Help (the 
Fresh Network), was able fur- 
ther to expand the publicity of 
a whole range of raw food diets 
and consequently to reach a far 
greater number of people. This 
gave him more time to spend 
with his friends and his trea- 
sured, highly productive garden 
of fruit trees and bushes. 

He was never one to com- 
plain about the hardships of see- 
ing those close to him suffer, age 
and die from diseases he felt 
were so easily preventable 
through changes in dieL He 
kept his jovial sense of humour 
even though he was also often 
ridiculed for following what 
some termed as an extreme and 
dangerous diet - despite the sci- 


entific data he encouraged such ■ . 
critics to study. r 

Opponents often claim thatgi. 
the fruitarian diet is nutrition#- '■ 
ally incomplete, and yet onL 
dose scrutiny the standard nu- 
tritional tables show that raw 
fruits and vegetables contain all . 
the essential minerals, vita-e 
mins, proteins, essential fatty, 
adds and carbohydrates need- 
ed even by growing children. - 
Nutritional deficiencies tend, 
to occur when people have an 
enzyme-depleted diet (most 
enzymes are destroyed when 
food is cooked), or if their di-; _ 
gestive system is weakened 
a lifetime of inappropriate 
cooked foods. Gradual healing' 
can take place if there is a slow' 
increase in the proportion of 
mineral-rich raw vegetables and; 
fruits in daily meals so that the- 
body gently deanses and repairs 
(this can take many years). ; 

Wilfred Crone chose to re-; 
main a bachelor, as he once jok- 
ingly said, “in case a vegetarian' 
wife should wish to revert to!' 


meat-eating, and a chap has to- 
eat what his wife cooks!" 


Susie Miller 


Wilfred Crone, fruitarian: bom 
1909; died Christchurch, Dorset 
17 August 1996. : 


ber of Reynolds' household 
staff, and yet when it came to 
signing on the dotted line the 
18-year-old followed his gut 
reaction and refused. 

Instead he signed -for slight- 
ly less money - with a group of 
11 white Louisville million- 
aires. Then he took on the ser- 
vices of a Miami trainer, Angelo 
Dundee, and Joe Martin was 
out of the picture for ever. 
Nevertheless, his place in the 
story of one of the greatest ath- 
letes in sporting history was se- 
cure. In 1977, Martin, a police 
officer for 34 years, was in- 
ducted into the Amateur Box- 
ing Hall of Fame. 

Bob Mee 


Joe Elsby Martin, police officer 
and amateur baring coach: bom 
1916; married ( one son); died 
Louisville, Kentucky 18 Septem- 
ber 1996. 
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medal and his recent CVO , 
were displayed in the drawing - 
.room of his fine mame in Ed- 1 
inburgh’s Herriott Row. 

A man with many friends ! 
a staunch Tory throughout h&' 
life, he enjoyed the company of • 
John Smith, the former Labour - 
. Leader of. the Opposition. ; 
Once, at a party at Gulliver’s : 
house. Smith quietly pocketed 
the massive Glasgow gold • 
niedalwhxdi Guiliverdispl^ed ! 
wfth such pride. He meant to re- 
placed almost immediately but ! 
unfortunately in the melde, ; 
Gulliver didn't notice it had ' 
gone and Smith forgot to return 
it It wasn’t until the next day, ' 
in different parts of Edinburgh, . 
that Gulliver walked into his ; 
drawing room to discover the 
medal had gone at the same mo- 
ment as John Smith realised ; 
with horror that he still had It . 
in his jacket pocket While Gul- - 
liver was looking around for the 
medal, the telephone rang and 
he answered it to find Smith ; 
lau ghing on the other end. He -• 
used to cany Smith's subse- ...» 
quent letter of apology on' : 
House of Commons notepapef ' * 
which he often showed people ; 
when telling the tale. .f 

Altho ugh Distillers was a 7 
blow from which Gufliver new- . 
er recovered, the foUowingyear. 
Argyll bought the UK arm of ■■ 
Safeway from its American par-;- 7 
ent for £691 million. Safeway 
and the birth of modern su- 
permarket retailing is Gulliver’s ; 

real commercial epitaph, not the 
loss of Distillers. 

Brian Basham' 
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Caring: Martin coaches young Tanzanians Photograph: Hulton Getl*. 
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philologist, 1896; Julius Adam, 
painter, 1913; John Morley. first 
Viscount Morley, statesman, 1923; 
Sigmund Freud, psychoanalyst, 1939; 
Elinor Glyn, novelist, 1943: Pabio 
Neruda (Neftali Ricardo Reyes), 
Chilean poet, 1973. On this day: the 
Greeks defeated the Persians at the 
Battle of Salamis.480 BC; the Lao- 
castrians were defeated by the York- 
ists at Bioreheaih, 1459; the Battle 
of Worcester was won by Prince Ru- 
pert, 1642; Montrose was defeated 
by David Leslie at the Battle of 
Philjphaugh, 1645; the British under 
Wellesley defeated Scindia and the 
Rajah of Bcrar at Assaye. 1803; the 
New York Daily Sun newspaper ap- 
peared for the first lime, 1533; Jo- 
hann Gottfried Gaile discovered the 


gallantly: the George Cross and the 
Geoige McdaL were instituted, 1940; 
General Juan Feron was re-elected 
as president of Argentina. 1973. lb- 
day is the Yom Kipptir (the Day of 
Atonement) and the Feast Day of St 
Adamnan or Eunan of Iona and 
Saints Andrew, John. Peter and 
Antony. 


WBkins. “The Discovery of Neptune*, 
and Other Planets, 1846-1 996V’ 
5.15pm. -7 j 

Victoria and Albert Musa ‘ 
Sudeshna Guha, "The British PerFrf 
od in India T. 130pm. jQ 
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C d’O, Gowan 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 


A service gf thanksgiving for the 
life of Christopher Gowan will be 
held on Friday 1st November in 
Eton College Chapel at 2.45pm. All 
arc welcome. 


fcUsL President Aninmfc 
Health That opens ihe new and iw 


ir 


Lectures 


Exeter University: Dr 


Changing of the Guard 
Tbc Household Cavalry Mounted Re 
mcnl mounts ihe Oueun's Life Gbanl 
Hone Guards. 1 lam; NjincED Qud 
ny Grenadier Guards movniTSc Qjfl 
Guard, ai Boddngham Palace, I UK 
band tntnnded by tbc GrenadwdB>, 
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Bill Martin: A tale of two parties 
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Tour operators agree on package to escape 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

The Office of Fair Trading is 
close to agreeing concessions 
from Britain's leading package 
tour operators that should allow 
them to escape a Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission 
reference into the holiday 
industry. 

Both Airtours and Thomson 
are understood to be prepared 
to sanction changes to the way 
they operate their travel agent 


subsidiaries in order to avoid a 
further probe. According to a 
source involved in the case, 
the OFT may be ready to issue 
its report by the end of this week 
or early next week. 

It will be the second time in 
two years the Government has 
looked into the issues sur- 
rounding the “vertical integra- 
tion" of the holiday business. 
The probe follows concerns 
over the ownership of leading 
chains of travel agents by the 
package tour operators that 


supply them with many of the 
holidays they sell. 

In August 1994, the OFT con- 
chided that there was vigorous 
competition between compa- 
nies, and a wide range of pack- 
ages available, but it warned the 
industry that customers should 
he given impartial advice. 

. Last year the OFT made a 
commitment to follow up its 
1994 investigation to see if the 
major companies had made 
the required efforts to inform 
customers of the links between 


the companies that sold and 
those that supplied the hplidays 
they were buying. It said it 
would check to see if consumer 
choice was being restricted by 
“directional selling™ of one tour 
operator’s product to the ex- 
clusion of other holidays. 

The OFT will focus on the 
practice of requiring customers 
to buy expensive insurance poli- 
cies m order to qualify for dis- 
counts on package holidays, 
reductions that smaller travel 
agents cannot afford to match. 


The OFT wQl also look at 
bonus payments to counter staff 
to encourage them to sell in- 
house holidays, and the own- 
ership link between the four 
operators and travel agents. 

Limn Poly, which has about 
800 shops and accounts for a 
quarter of the retail trade, is 
owned by Thomson, which sells 
30 per cent of the UK's annual 
8.5 minio n package holidays. 
The 700-strong Going Places 
c hain is owned by Airtouis. 

Also of concern to the OFT 


is the power of large agents to 
demand higher rates of com- 
mission from outside tour op- 
erators in return for putting 
their brochures oh shelves. Fre- 
quently, the absence of an 
agreement is used as the pretext . 
for not putting a rival operator’s 
brochures on the shelves. 

Earlier this year Fust Choice,: 
the third-Lazgest tour operator, 
was in dispute with Lunn Poly 
for four months, during which 
time its brochures were ex- 
cluded from Lunn Poly’s shops. 


Both Airtouis and Thomson 
are known to be extremely 
keen to avoid an MMC inves- 
tigation. Thomson is owned by 
the Thomson Organisation of 
C anada which, as part of- a 
drive to focus on its electronic 
information services, sold its UK 
newspaper interests recently 
and is understood to be look-- 
ingat its options with regard to 
the holiday interests. A refer- 
ence would complicate any safe 
or flotation. 

The issue of the OFTsreport 


comes at the end of a volatile 
summer for the holiday com- 
panies. Last jnonth Airtours 
tt irt the better alignment of sup- 
pkr an d demand this summer, 
meant it would scrap its 
brochures in order to increase; 
prices on late-booking?. ; 

Sources in the industry say the 
announcement backfired be-; 
cause customers put off buying 
the more expensive hoBdaysand 
they had to be reduced again to 

pices below those prevailing bo- 


re the increase. 


Lloyd’s pays 
£400,000 for 
hard work 


NIC Cl cum 

Lloyd's of London yesterday 
defended the decision to award 
a £400,000 bonus to its chair- 
man, David Rowland, claiming 
the money was in recognition of 
his efforts to push through the 
insurance market’s £3.2bn re- 
construction package. 

The award, agreed last week 
by Lloyd's appointments and 
compensation committee, 
comes on top of Mr Rowland's 
£450,000 salary package. 

His bonus Is one of several to 
be made to senior executives. 
Ron Sandler, chief executive at 
Lloyd's since the resignation of 
Peter Middleton last year , will 
receive £100,000 in addition to 
his £250,000 salary. Both awards 
will be paid by the market's cen- 
tral fends. 

The payments come as 
Lloyd’s names face a £1 Jbn 
cash call following a decision 
this month to accept the re- 
construction package painstak- 
ingly negotiated over a two-year 
period. 

Lloyd's is still chasing about 
1,850 names who have not yet 
signed up to its rescue plan and 



David Rowland: *He has 
worked tremendously hard’ 


owe about £5 00m to the mar- 
ket. Plans to collect the money 
include the potential seizure of 
homes, possessions and bank 
accounts. 

One name, who refused to be 
identified, said yesterday: “I 
think this is a disgrace. I have 
been nearly driven to suicide by 
continuing financial demands 
on me over the post few years. 
My family and I have lost almost 
all I have worked for in the past 
30 years and this man, who is al- 
ready massively paid, is given 
this huge amount of money. I j 
just don't knew how they can get 1 
away with this.” < 

However, a spokesman for i 
Lloyd's said : “David Rowland 
was appointed chairman in 1993 
and since that time he waived 
his right to any salary increase 
or bonus. In the past three 
years he has worked tremen- 
dously hard to put together 
the package needed to rescue 
Lloyd's. In all that time, be said 
be did not want to take anything 
out This is not a decision he re- 
quested in any way." 

It is understood that Mr 
Rowland's bonus package was 
agreed by the committee in 
recognition of his efforts. The 
committee includes Michael 
Decay who was the chairman of 
Gooda Walker, which success- 
fully fought Lloyd's for com- 
pensation on behalf of its 
names, before he joined the in- 
surer's ruling councfl. 

Mr Deeny is believed to be 
receiving a fee from the action 
group worth about £500,000 in 
recognition of his own efforts. 

However, the spokesman said 
Mr Deeny and other leaders of 
action groups were not being re- 
warded by Lloyd's itself. Several 
leaders had “success fees” writ- 
ten into contracts agreed with 
their own action groups. 





Goodwill turns sour: Richard Giordano, chairman of British Gas, offered £300,000 to the GCC 


Photograph: Stuart Harrison/ News Team 


‘Whitehall farce’ blocks gas funding 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Thousands of complaints about 
British Gas are going unan- 
swered because the Govern- 
ment has blocked extra funding 
offered by the company to en- 
able the Gas Gonsumeis Coun- 
cfl to employ more staff 
The council’s director, Ian 
Powe, warned of a crisis after it 
dosed its London headquarters 
temporarily Last week to cope 
with an accumulated mountain 
of complaints, He said that 400 
unanswered calls were logged in 
three hours. 


In May, Richard Giordano, 
the chairman of British Gas, 
offered to pay the Gas Con- 
sumers Council (GCC) 
£300,000 as a “goodwill gesture” 
to fund another call centre and 
seven extra advisers after com- 
plaints about the company 
soared. But the Department of 
Trade and Industry blocked the 
cash injection on the grounds 
that the GCC’s funding rules 
prevented direct payments from 
British Gas. 

Under the present regime, 
the council, a statutory body set 
up to represent consumers after 


British Gas privatisation, gets its 
funding from the DTL The 
money, most of which comes 
from British Gas, is raised by a 
levy on all licensed gas supply 
firms from the industry watch- 
dog, Ofgas. 

A DTI spokeswoman admit- 
ted technicalities in the legisla- 
tion, which ntinisteis'had never 
envisaged, meant the extra 
funds could not be passed on. 
“If this payment was made it 
would appear as if it was a reg- 
ular contribution rather than 
just a one-off We are looking 
at the situation,” she said. 


Mr Powe met with the Con- 
sumer Affairs Minister, John 
Taylor, last week, but no solu- 
tion has been foand. One sug- 
gestion is that the GCC could 
ask Olgas to change its licence 
terms and conditions to allow 
for one-off payments, but the 
process would require long and 
complicated consultation with 
the industry. 

“It is Whitehall farce on an 
epic scale,” said Mr Powe. “All 
those clever folk at the DTI and 
the Treasury cannot cut the 
red tape that separates thou- 
sands of people who need help 


from those who want to give it” 

Many of the complaints stem 
from British Gas’s computer 
billing system, introduced ear- 
lier this year, which replaces 60 
separate networks in 12 re- 
gions at a cost of £150m. The 
company has admitted it has 
problems with the system, winch 
the GCC said had resulted in 
some customers having hun- . 
dreds of pounds wrongly deb- 
ited from their bank accounts. 

The GCC said the number of 
complaints it received increased 
by 170 per cent in July and by 
99 per cent in August 


Smugglers 
evade 
£750m 
in taxes 


Nicacum 

Smuggling of alcohol and to- 
baccomtothe UK is costing the 
Exchequer more than £750m in, 
lost taxes each year, at least 50 
per cent more than earlier es- 
timates, according to a survey 
from HM Customs A Excise. 

UK brewers claimed yester- 
day that the figures, which con- 
trast with earlier estimates of 
about £5 00m. vindicated their 
long-running warning about 
the damage to their mdustiy 
caused by smuggling. 

A spokesman from Whit- 
bread said: “The announce-; 
ment by Customs & Excise 
comprehensively endorses [our] 
argument. 

“Since restrictions on cross- 
Channel imports were lifted in 
January 1993, illegal beer sales 
are growing at an accelerated . 
rate year-on-year. The most 
logical conclusion would be to 
reduce excise duty by around 50 
percent.” 

However, a Customs & Ex- 
cise spokesman said that, while 
large, the amount evaded stHJ^ 
represented less "than 5 per^ f 
cent of the £18.6bn annual ex- 
cise duty and VAT collected on 
aloohol and tobacco. 

Customs believes that while 
flie, revenue evaded ty smug^ 
gling is £77Qm, the actual loss 
will be less because a consider- 
able part of this amount is ad; 
djtional consumption. It is 
unlikely that equivalent 
amounts would be bought in foe; 

UK otherwise. , 

Phillip Oppenheim, the Cus- 
toms Minister, pledged add*; 
tional resources to plug foe 
gaps in cross-horder smuggling: 
Almost 300 staff are now em- 
ployed to combat smuggling 
from Europe. 

The biggest source of evasion. 
Customs investigators estimate, 
is hand-rolling tobacco, which 
costs foe taxman £425m a year. 


IMF will sell gold reserves to 
reduce debt in Third World 


End compulsory 
tenders, says BSA 


a cmu a wnacss comwuw 


MERCURY 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

Plans to reduce foe debt bur- 
den on foe world's poorest 
countries will be given foe for- 
mal go-ahead at next week's 
annual meeting of foe In- 
ternational Monetary Fund in 
Washington. 

The proposal to sell a small 
part of the IMF's gold reserves 
and reinvest foe proceeds was 
nearly derailed by stubborn 
German opposition. However, 
Michel Camdessus, the fund's 
managing director, announced 
last week that it would be able 
to finance its share of the debt 
relief plan. 

Senior officials believe foe 
IMF can use alternative re- 
serves for foe next two years, af- 
ter which It will sell a smaller 
part of its gold. 

The debt relief plan is the cul- 
mination of two years of work, 
with Kenneth Clarke, Chan- 


cellor of foe Exchequer, due a 
large part of foe credit for 
putting the issue on foe in- 
ternational agenda. 

The total reduction in debt 
payments due from about 20 of 
the world's poorest countries 
will be worth about $5.6bn at 
present values. 

The Germans are thought to 
have blocked foe IMF gold 
sales proposals because of their 
fears that the Bundesbank 
would have come under pres- 
sure to sell some of its gold in 
order to help Germany meet foe 
debt and deficit criteria for foe 
Single European Currency. 

Funding for the package will 
split between foe World Bank, 
the IMF and the Paris Club, foe 
group of national governments 
which have lent to developing 
countries. All three have now 
agreed in principle to foe plan. 

Poor countries will benefit to 
varying degrees. Uganda, Cote 
D'Ivoire, Nicaragua, Ethiopia 


and Niger- with fund-approved 
economic programmes but such 
a heavy debt burden that they 
could never hope to escape it - 
are among foe countries likely 
to qualify. 

The relief wOl mostly take foe 
form of extensions in foe term 
over which they must repay 
debt or reductions in interest 
rates. They must also show a 
record of sticking to economic 
policies approved by the IMF. 

A senior UK official admit- 
ted the plan did not go far 
enough, but said: “It provides 
a mechanism for putting some 
poor countries in a sustainable 
position." 

Next week’s annual IMF and 
World Bank meeting will also 
see the formal acceptance of the 
fund's post-Mexico “arrange- 
ment to borrow", the emergency 
financing to be provided by in- 
creasingly important countries 
such as Korea, Singapore and 
Malaysia. 


Officials also hope for 
progress on areas such as the co- 
ordination of international fi- 
nancial regulation and money 
laundering. 

There will be a preliminary 
discussion about an issue of Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights, the IMF 
currency, to members who 
joined after their last issue in 
1981. A disagreement between 
developing and industrial coun- 
tries about the terms of an 
issue of SDRs led to an em- 
barrassing row at foe annual 
meeting two years ago- 

The tension in what promises 
to be an unusually constructive 
event is likely to come in foe 
meeting of G7‘ finance ministers. ! 
European officials expect the i 
US to call for lower European 
interest rates. ! 

The US Federal Reserve's 
policy committee meets on 
Tuesday. Analysts think there is 
a good'chance It might \*ote to 
raise US interest rates. 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

The association representing 
leading business services com- 
panies has urged an end to foe 
Government's policy of com- 
pulsory competitive tendering 
for local council contracts 
because it claims many author- 
ities are biased against foe pri- 
vate sector. 

In evidence to be submitted 
today to foe Nolan inquiry into 
conduct in local government, 
the Business Services Associa- 
tion. whose members include 
Rentokil and caterers Gardner 
Merchant, will claim some com- 
panies operate unofficial black- 
lists of as many as half foe 
councils in England and Wales. 

Local authorities are re- 
quired by law to put out services 
such as rubbish collection, 
catering, cleaning, security and 
buildings management to com- 
petitive tender. The association 
estimated the total value of 
foe work involved was more 


than. £I0bn. However, the 
process has been criticised as 
wasteful and bureaucratic. 
Some services had been put out 
to tender two or three times, yet 
m many cases councils bad 
failed to select private compa- 
nies to do foe work. 

The association's director 
general, Norman Rose, said: “It 
is time rather more considera- 
tion was given to foe needs of 
the council taxpayer and a lit- 
tle less to protecting inefficient 
local authorities.” 

He said that in one case a 
London council had been un- 
able to find a single outside bid- 
der for a service because private 
sector companies had given up 
tendering with foe authority. 

“At best some of their prac- 
tices are misguided and mis- 
placed. At worst they are 
dishonest, withholding infor- 
mation from bidden and shar- 
ing a determination that work 
will not gp outside come what 
may,” Mr Rose said. 


A PUBLIC 
APOLOGY TO BT. 


SORRY. STILL 
20% CHEAPER 



No-one lilcc« having their thunder stolen. So, sorry UT, 

Were mil at least 20% cheaper for mtermnoruJ calls weekday evening 
and ail weekend. For details Free Cal 1 0500 500 366. 

Mercury SmartCall 
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Strong-pound Labour and weak-pound Tories 
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BILL MARTIN 


‘Mr Clarke’s plans for 
borrowing promise 
salvation. But they 
are based on a wholly 
implausible 
assumption of public 
spending control, a 
deus ex mach/na 
which drives a large 
wedge between 
projected spending 
growth and the 
assumed growth of 
GDR Miracles of that 
sort do not happen' 


k * irea king with old con- 
ventions in more ways than be imag- 

Labou?X/*I f be wins the next election. 

in ^ ed overv aluation of the pound 
I? the early years nf 


• . — uvcivan 

neth Harffo'c nu •_ 


nMiTrilTT" u "" oase * Conversely, if Kfln- 
a CnnwJfr P re T e l ec ti°o binge helps secure 

falL infi^ lIVe Vl 9 ttx y* t * ie pound may well 
tall, mfbcung an mflauona^- bJcrw. 

armTv t ° ps X' t V TV y outcomes are not cast in 

S~^3aSB=a 

Consider, first, the likely economic leea- 
cy n«t spang, the most probable date oftbe 
election. The economy may well be suffer- 
ing two forms of imbalance. The Conseiv- 
byes pre-election bid for growth may have 
lett a monetary excess. Even more prob- 
lematic, the government would be faced with 
an outsized structural budget deficit 
The extent of the monetary problem de- 
pends on several things: the growth of broad 
money supply, the pace of increase in house 
Paces- a major influence on household thrift 
- and Mr Clarke’s willingness to raise interest 
rates ahead of the election. On eveiy count 
there are reasons for concern. 


^ arl ^ s balance sheets are strong, giving a 
tion. The bt ' J 


natural uplift to money creation. The build- 
up of excess money deposits held by house- 
b°«® is feeding a mini-boom in the housing 

tD3rkfL With DnCfK A/honrK rrifmmn akoorl 
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received from conversions and mergers of 
building societies might further support con- 
sumer demand. And while Mr Harici* might 


sanction a small rise in base rales, monetary 
policy is likely to stay permissive. 

The risk, then, is of economic growth run- 
ning to 4 per cent or more nest year, with 
consumer demand rising by 5 or 6 per cent 
-well into overheating territory. Ironically, 
a boom of this sort, generative of lots of tax 
revenue, could create the impression that the 
budget deficit was coming under control. Mr 
Clarke might then be tempted to stoke the 
fire by granting bigger tax cuts this November. 

But even without die pre-election relax- 
ation, Britain’s structural deficit is already 
loo large. Two long-term developments are 
to blame: the Conservatives’ failure to con- 
trol public spending and, in the 1 980s, their 
over-generous tax reductions. Since 1979, 
public spending in real terms has grown at 
an average rate ofl.75 per cent a year -only 
fractionally below the growth of the gross do- 
mestic product. So much for rolling back the 
date. Alas, this was compounded in the 1980s 


staged increases announced in 1993, tax mea- 
sures taken since 1979 have directly enlarged 
the budget deficit by over 2 per cent of GDP. 

Mr Oarfce would like us to believe he has 
stanched the haemorrhage. His plans for bor- 
rowing promise salvation. But they are based 


lie spending control, a dens cx machine which 
drives a large, sustained wedge between pro- 
jected spending growth and the assumed 
growth of GDR Miracles of that sort do not 
happen. The greater likelihood is that the struc- 
tural budget deficit would run between 4 and 
5 percent of GDP without radical changes in 
spending programmes or hikes in taxation. 


How would a Labour govern men l re- 
spond to these challenges? Mr Blair plans to 
raise the country’s rate of saving and invest- 
ment in the hope of securing a higher trend 
rate of growth. But in office, the long-term 
vision would be severely challenged by the 
acute pressures of day-to-day government. 

After so long in opposition, expectations 
would be running high. Yet the economy would 
be unbalance d and in need of tnn gft tr eatmen t 
A collision between Great Expectations and 
Hard Times would provide fertile ground for 
policy mistakes. Would Labour immediately 
seek to tackle the inherited budget imbalance? 

It seems unlikely. A strong cyclical recovery 
or an over-optimistic assumption about (rend 
growth may temporarily disguise the severity 
of the problem. Bui the choice faring the new 
chancellor would be unpalatable. 

Take public spending. Labour wishes to raise 
the level of public sector investment, directly 
or in partnership with the private sector. That 
ambition would put even more onus on the 
control of current expenditure - a goal which 
has ihuroughly eluded ihe present government 
Meanwhile, public-sector workers, squeezed 
ty the Conservatives and potential beneficiaries 
of a minimum wage, would be near the front 
of the queue demanding their New Deal 

Or take taxation. It seems improbable that 
Ijbourwoiidi miiietfiitd ybfigbt >K^r rti a nr«»c 
of a second term by repeating the Conserva- 
tive's tax-policy reversal of 1993. In so far as 
he has any expheit plans, the shadow chancellor, 
Gordon Brown’s ambitions err towards lower 
taxes for the majority of taxpayer. He might 
consider raiding the corporate sector directly 
(by raising corporation tax) or indirectly (by 
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reducing the imputation rate for dividend tax 
credits). But this would anty raise the cost of 
capital, reducing business's incentive to invest. 

A new Labour government’s ability to tackle 
the budget deficit would therefore be highly 
constrained A remaining Conservative ad- 
ministration, on the other band, would be 
somewhat less shackled amply because much 
less would be expected of iL 
The reverse tendencies apply in the case of 
monetary polity. Faced with potential over- 
heating, arty incumbent chancellor would 
have to raise base rates. But Mr Brown would 
be in a stronger position. Like Nigel Lawson 
in 1988 and 1939, Mr Clarke would be un- 
willing to arhnit the error of his ways and would 

probably tighten policy in a dilatory fashion- 
Not so Mr Brown, who could happily blame 
18 years of lory misrule for the inconvenience 
of higher base rates. As important. Mr Blair 
and Mr Brown have convinced themselves that 


price stability would do wonders for Britain’s 
trend rate of growth, for which Mr Brown 
would have an explicit target. 

The scene codd therefore be sei during the 

riod oftifeht money ctrabtaecTwith funda- 
mentally slack fiscal poBcy. If so, sterling would 
probably appreciate. The government's need for 
finance would tend to drive up real interest rates 

and attract capital as mflatiouarypressures came 

under cootroUty contrast. Mr Clarke’sgrcater 
rehidance to engage in timety monetary restraint 
and hisccaiceraifor manufachiringwidd be like- 
ly to undermine the pound. Contrasting parti- 
attitudes to membership of EMU merely re- 
inforce these conclusions. 

Service-sector employees might therefore 
wish to vole Labour a I the next election while 
job-chaDcnged industrial workers vote Conser- 
vative. I think I shall avoid either temptation. 
Bill Martin is chief economist at UBS 


City and industry 
deadlocked over fees 


PETER RODGERS 

Financial Editor 



An attempt by industry and the 
City to agree joint proposals to 
reduce the costs of rig hts issues 
and fight off a Government in- 
quiry is foundering, despite 
bstantial concessions offered 
big investment institutions. 
The institutions are trying to 
' off tough criticisms by the 
'ffice of Fair Trading, which 
may recommend a reference of 
City fees to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission. 

As part of the campaign, 
pension fund and insurance in- 
dustry representatives on a CBI 
working group have offered to 
encourage a move by merchant 
banks to reduce sub-under- 
writing fees, a lucrative source 
of income for the institutions. 

They have also said they will 
back companies that decide to 
cut their dividends when they 
make rights issues, which would 
further reduce the cost of new 
capital 


Because rights issues are sold 
at a discount, the normal prac- 
tice of maintaining the dividend 
actually increases the cash dis- 
tribution to shareholders, rais- 
ing the cost of capital. This has 
led to sharp criticisms of con- 
ventional underwritten rights 
issues, especially tty US invest- 
ment banks. 

Despite the concessions, se- 
nior City and industry repre- 
sentatives in the working group 
- which includes John Mayo, 
finance director of Zeneca -are 
believed to have reached dead- 
lock following a dispute over the 
closely related question of pre- 
emption rights. These give ex- 
isting shareholders first call on 
new shares in a rights issue. 

Industry representatives have 
been pressing for an increase in 
the level at which companies 
can issue new shares without 
permission from shareholders, 
from the current 5 per cent to 
at least 15 per cenL 

The industry side believes a 
higher ceiling would reduce 


the cost of capital to companies, 
but institutions deity this claim. 

Institutional sources believe 
that a compromise proposal, un- 
der which the pre-emption 
rights ceiling would be raised 
but a formula introduced to pro- 
tect shareholders by controlling 
the discount on the rights issue, 
is likely to be completely un- 
workable. 

The National Association of 
Pension Funds and the Associ- 
ation of British Insurers, whose 
director general is Mark BoJeat, 
have a total of four represen- 
tatives on the CBI group, which 
is an offshoot of the employers’ 
companies committee. 

The institutions’ willingness 
to consider lower fees emerged 
after a meeting between the 
NAPE the ABI and the London 
Investment Bankers Assoc- 
iation, which represents the 
bankers who organise rights 
issues. 

The bankers told the ABI and 
the NAPF that members 
planned to introduce increasing 



Mark Boleat of the ABI: The trade body has told members 
to expect offers of lower fees for sub-underwriting 


flexibility into the flat fees of 
1.25 per cent charged for sub- 
underwriting, regardless of the 
size of company or the amount 
of cash raised- The ABI has now 
told members to expect offers 
of lower fees. 

Suggestions by investment 
banks include the introduc- 
tion of tender offers for sub-un- 


derwriting so there would be 
competition on fees, and low- 
er rates of commission than 
1.25 per cent for parts of an 
issue. 

The ABI has also pressed 
members to encourage finance 
directors to consider whether 
underwriting can be dropped for 
certain issues. 


Watchdog forces BT 
to postpone price cuts 


CHRIS GDDSMARK 

Business Correspondent 


The telephones watchdog, 
Oftel, is to issue an order this 
week forcing BT to postpone 
plans to slash the price of its 
high-speed digital communica- 
tions services after rivals 
claimed the cuts were anti- 
competitive. 

However, the company yes- 
terday insisted it would go 
through with the price reduc- 
tions, due to stan from today, 
threatening further confronta- 
tion with the regulator, Don 
Cruickshank. A BT spokes- 
woman explained: ’The cuts will 
have to go ahead from midnight 
on Sunday night because we 
physically can’t stop them.” 

BT said it was “surprised 
and perplexed" by the an- 
nouncement from Oftel, which 
was made in a letter from Mr 
Cruickshank, received at 6pm 
on Friday. 

The company questioned 
why it had taken the regulator 
so long to ask for the price 


regime to be postponed. The 
new charges have already been 
advertised and some customers 
have been signed up on the basis 
that the price structure would 
change. 

The price cuts were an- 
nounced on 21 August, allow- 
ing a month for industry 
consultation. They reduce the 
initial ISDN connection charge 
for small businesses from £400 
to £199, but raise annual line 
rental from £336 to £520. In 
addition, customers would get 
a “bundle" of free calls worth 
£90 in the first two years and 
£210 m following years. 

Oftel had previously been 
concerned that the high cost of 
BTs digital ISDN systems, 
which allow extra services such 
as videotelephony to run down 
ordinary phone lines, was 
preventing a greater take-up by 
small and medium-sized 
companies. 

But last night an Oftei 
spokesman confirmed that 
other operators had claimed the 
cuts were anti-competitive. The 


formal order requiring BT to 
postpone the reductions will be 
issued today or tomorrow. 

The complaints came from 
rivals such as Mercury, which ac- 
cesses smaller customers using 
BTs local telephone network 
and a special button on the 
handset. Cable TV companies 
are also increasingly trying to 
gain a foothold in the lucrative 
ISDN market. 

They had argued that a 
higher rental charge with 
cheaper calls risked pricing 
alternative suppliers out of the 
market Indirect access oper- 
ators make their profit on the 
call charges, not the connection 
fees. 

Mercury also feared that BT 
could move to a similar pricing 
policy for ordinary business 
phone calls when such services 
are excluded from price controls 
from August 1997. 

If the cuts are cancelled com- 
pletely, BT could face claims 
from new customers who have 
signed contracts based on the 
advertised reductions. 


In Brief 




• Sp ending with payment cards broke through the£ 7bn barrier 
in August, up 27 per cent on the same month last year, accord- 
ing to figures from the Credit Card Research Group. Debit card 
spending rose 37 per cent to £3bn. while credit card use was up 
21 per cent to £4bn. However, CCRG said the heavy increase 
was partly caused bv I ower-tb an -expected card use in August last 
year. The highest growth in card use, up 41 per cent was seen 
in the mixed business sector, including department stores and mail 
order firms: Sales of food and drink with debit or credit cards 
remained flat. 


j *T 


• Lloyds TSB Group mav become one of the first British com- 
panies to face a legal challenge to set up a European Wirks Coun- 
cil following the passing of yesterday’s deadline from the 
European Union for voluntary agreements to estabfish such bod- 
ies, the banking staff union BEFU claimed. The challenge, from 
the white collar union affiliate organisation FIET arms to bring 
Lloyds TSB into line with Barclays, Midland and NafWestbanks. 
FIET said yesterday the challenge was likely to come from an 
affiliated union in Spain or Germany. 
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• Loans Road, the 

the Fhst Division foo — . ^ 

is to seeks, listing on AIM, and intends to raise up to £15m to 
exploit farther the commercial opportunities available from the 
ownership of its 19,000-seat London stadium. The nominated ad- 
riMraadbroker to the issue is Peel, Hunt & Company. QPR was 
relegated from the Premier Division last season. 
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PowerGen 
to sign up 
two RECs 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


PowerGen, the smallest of the 
three privatised electricity gen- 
erators, is close to reaching 
agreements with two regional 
electricity companies to supply 
most of their needs when the 
market is opened to frill com- 
petition in 1998. 

The generator has signed 
beads otagreement with the two 
RECs and hopes to seal three- 


to five-year supply contracts 
r. In to! 


early next year, in total Power- 
Gen is looking to sign up about 
five of the 12 RECs on to long- 
term deals. 

At present, most of the elec- 
tricity supplied to the RECs 
comes through the coal-backed 
contracts tire generators signed 
with British Coal at the time of 
privatisation. These contracts, 
now largely taken over by RJB 
Mining, require the generators 
to buy 30 rmflion tonnes of UK 
coal a year. RECs are then ofal- 


lhe coal to meer domestic 
demand in their areas. The con- 
tacts expire in April I99S. 

Currently about three- 
quarters of PowerGen ’s output 
goes to the RECs, with the 
remaining quarter sedd direct to 
laige industrial and commercial 


customers. However, by the 
end of the decade, PowerGen 
expects that up to half the elec- 
tricity it generates win be sold 
direct rather than through the 
franchise market. 

Following the Government's 
decision to block PowerGen’s 
takeover of Midlands Electricity, 
the generator has been working 
on a new strategy in readiness 
to compete in the domestic 
marke t from 1998. 

Apart from the long-term 
contracts with individual RECs. 
it is considering marketing 
alliances with RECs and part- 
nerships with new entrants Laa 
week National FOwer. its larejer 
rival forecast prices would drop 
significant! v when the coal- 
backed contracts ended and the 
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Opportunities 


Announcement by the 
Home Employment Services Bureau 

HOME BASED WORK lor 
THOSE SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 


Eqttd for peed* of ages, as urefl as 

flaMforityoflkofiiafeMri 


oroMwm&Alo. 

The HOME EMPLOYMENT & SERVICES GUIDE now 
contains addresses of over 300 companies that offer 
work or provide materials, support and training tor home 
vmridng. taadcBtion.it gives comprehensive advice or? 
turning existing hobbies or skffis Into paid woifc. 

Several thousand organisations hwe bean 

researched and vetted over tha test three years, feevsng 
a reflafate address 1st. None ot these era ‘gel rich quick" 
schemes or muRi-tevei marketing (MLM) organisations, 
but afl offer a reasonable exporter o< earrings. These 
wS vary dependent on pace and output, but at the Btart 
shouk) woric out at £3^0 per hour or eqiBvaienL 

The comprehensive natore of the Glide end the 
opportunities tt offets can only ba My appreciated whan 
you have a copy to study. It covers a vast range at woric 
tram saniMch making to toy mattig... from cWd 
mindBig to writing articles, it metudes details, coses aid 
addresses ot hen* based franchises and couraas and afl 
you need to know about paid charitable work. 

"Kw choose the how* you work. Age, sex. race and 
most dfeabStfes am no barriet This guide gfves a 
chance to everyone genuinely seeking to get off the dole 
queue or supplement thetr income to do work they wiB 
actively enjo* 

For further detefls. simply return the coupon with an 
SAE and a loose 19p stamp, whk* wit help towards 
a d nwn at ra ti on costs. Information be sen! to you 
within 14 working da^s. 


lb: Homs En^laymant Services Bweeu. Dept 785 
SS Uoutt Pleasant London WCtX QAM. 

Please esnd details of the Homs Employment & 
Services Qdde. I endose a Samped. se#- 
adttossed envelope and a tooee T9p stamp. 
Name: pit Mrs, Mss. Us) 



Address: 


Opportunities 


£23,029 


Complete Guise to tf-c INTERNET 


WhdieryaivuerttoleaniBboutthemTBVCT forbtdness 
tuposes, jib prospects, or yea chttreft etaetan ■ ihsgude 
eel you need to get stated. 

Also frjbcbd ffiE mutt-ma* Mott, and 2 montte FREE 
accessto^Wam^CDtour£24J9-Ba*SV^te£iaS5 
Sandpwmert&cHvay dsSis to: HadamTectn5iogcai,H8SSam 
Housa t Grange Pa*. Nottm. NG2 6HW. [Wax 01 15 94244$ 




AGENTS/ ASSOCIATES 
strategic PARTNERS 
req'd to haodle'sottitc dknu 
in cprapuiCT' IT Networking. 
No Franchise type fee req’d. 
Also E&eigy'Eoviroiojiau 
osa'coa nanagemeai cpturoL 
Earn £1000. £5000 pa 
contract 

Training Govt grants 
ainiL 01706 71133d M 
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NOTICE 

TO READERS 

Whilst we tab resaanaHe 
precantkms withal] 
sheitisaiifijts, reados are 
strtsiglj advised to take 
profeskmal advice befae 
paying a dfipcat or atteriig 


Is exactly how much you would have, tax free, if you 
phoned us 52 weeks ago! You need £3995 capital 
and 5 hours per week, 2 hours each Saturday 

* Limited Licensees available 
* Not Franchise or MLM 

* No selling involved 

* Immediate income 

Tel: 07452 532 415 

7 days. 24 hours 


DORCHESTER PLAN 


CO CABOUCHON 


A SEROUS BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
Part Tina or Forums 

UK^RANC&nEmiANV^BdiK^WrrZERLANIXSCANOMAyiA- 

SPAm^tUSTIUMTAUMSRAELrvlAPAN. 

Reladna, party ptanntnp Bnd netnorUng quatty derignar cosaone 
ftrweUuY UnBmffad amn rigs potential 
FULL THAWING AND SUPPORT 

For trw catefcgue sod Wo pack Cbrtaa Padre and Mctoel Caftei (7 days} 
01923 856838*57854 Fax: 01823 858773 
Okacbrch^memben fndepanaani Dtaafemora) 



■CASH FLOfl 

OPPORTUNITY,! 


□ PrWiuUrOK 
Person Operation 

C. Per Week 

O Cxv Opc-MX from Hour 
or OlTKe 

□ Tiiinoj: Gm» 

D Eiccfa* AAn-Saki 
Service 
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□ Fun Fignra AiahMr 

m BB6TA 


M Floor, Water Hew 
S5SLtetettea.Sm 




For Free Morin* Hon 

Pact FREECALL 

0500 827 853 


DISSATISFIED? 


Looking for an opportunity in 
herbal sjdncare to earn good 
part-time income without 
risking your fult-time 
occupation? 

WEffiroraonE«iUi «EASwoig 

U4a933m buu isnamnr 

«mfcWi»gKMMMaP 




What if there was a sonpis, 
ethical and exiting wray to 
asm an extra £2000 par 
month « you- spare fine? 


TH£RE IS! 


Tel: 0115 942 7758 

f4 hr* i i wwtoi . 


TRAVEL 

Sun your own lYave! brakangs 
Sal « ate one* it uval m«n 
Hfcafeg Itte hm ytmr am MMM» 
mcrPn:M|ManMMWal| 

(snort 0 , o» KnBMOHgM&oMnir 

cmb. Eaten pnoponm. Mi. 
RAU-aOMXlL UeamataaCM- WT 

Par tr*e Wo pack 

ring 01782717669 


JUST BIKES 


THE PROFESSIONAL 
BICYCLE SHOP FRANCHISE 
COST - £5.000 + STOCK 
SEND FOB PROSPECTUS TO 
JUST BIKES LTD. 

No SB7Tatatgar Street, 
BRIGHTON BN1 4St 
PH: (01273) 608161 
FAX: (01373) <09085 


Legal Notices 


INSOLVENCY ACT 18*6 
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Mobile Phones 



£59 


1.9 

INC. VA 


□ LEATHER CASE • 

□ SPARE BATTERY * 

□ IN-CAR CHARGER " 
Q ITEMISED BILLING m 
Q ANSWER SERVICE* 9 

□ DELIVERY • 

□ INSURANCE • 

□ 3 YEAR WARRANTY* 

□ 14 DAY TRIAL • 
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RECEIVE ONE MONTHS HUE RENTAL FREE 
WHEN YOU CONNECT TO TALK 60 
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Corporate Training 


mENTWALTOTMMKrDiRiCTOK 

Do you raaDy juntertfand corryutflrs? 


9U reauy unaerwarw 

mai TO LEARN- Why not tet us train you win your own 
MTSonai tutor m thu comfort ot your own homo or at your 
office. W0 offer short one to one sessions wtaeft are 
tatamade ® si* your diary. Leam at your own speed and. u 
not satisfied, wb refund your fees. 

We guarantee to make you computer Merate in i alt base 
business tundJons. We also suppiy the blast RC. tree ot 
charge from Lesson One, whtch is yours to heap- Naturally our 

fees are fuly ta*-deductlbfe. 

Moreover, we show you how to ft* your RC. from home to 
your office, giving you more quaflty time with your tamity. while 
teaping you up fo data with your business. 

Why hesitate? Call us today: 
MILLENNIUM TECHNOLOGY UK Ltd 





















Clocking on to 

fmirade’ drug 

John Emsley discusses the hyped 
but versatile melatonin molecule 

A report last week by t be A more scholar* work is 
xVlnstitute of Management Mdatonm and the mammalian 
shows many executives'' to be pinealtfand by Josephine Arendt 


suffering symptoms such as 
inso mni a, A growing number 

are looking to melatonin to help 
them sleep, or cope with jet Jag. 
Companies wbo make the drug 
report record demand. 

Melatonin (chemical name: 
N-acetjrl 5-methoxy-trypta- 
mine) is a hormone produced 
by the pineal gland, a pea-sized 
organ at the centre of the brain. 
It regulates sleep by releasing 
melatonin molecules at night, 
in response to changes in light 
entering the eye. Levels of this 
chemical in the bloodstream 
peak in the small hours at 
around SO parts per billion 
(ppb), and then decline slowly, 
falling sharply at dawn to 10 
ppb. As we reach old age, our 
ability to produce melatonin 
decreases. 

A 3 milligram capsule of 
melatonin is enough to raise the 
blood level quickly, and send 
you off to sleep in about five 
minutes. It can be bought from 
health food shops, although 
the Committee on the Safety of 
Medicines has now banned its 
sale as a non-prescription drug. 

The European Pineal Sod- 


Month 


ety. while admitting that mela- 
tonin is useful in treating sleep 
disorders, has issued a warning: 
“There is insufficient scientific 
evidence for ... therapeutic 
uses in humans. There is no 
information on possible harm- 
ful long-term side effects. Mela- 
tonin may be dangerous if [its 
consumption Is} incorrectly 
timed and should not be taken 
without medical supervision.” 

In the US it is being touted 
as a cure-all, with claims that it 
can ward off cancer, heart dis- 
ease, Alzheimer’s disease, 
cataracts, Aids, depression and 
old age. Melatonin mania has 
been fuelled by best sellers such 
as The Melatonin Miracle by 
Walter Pierpaoli and William 
Regelson, who say it prevents 
ageing, and Melatonin : your 
body's natural wonder drug by 
Russel Reiter and Jo Robinson, 
who claim it can counter cell 
damage caused by free radicals. 

There is as yet no convincing 
support for either theory, but 
that has not slowed demand, 
and in some American states 
melatonin now outsells aspirin. 


has researched the effects of 
melatonin on human biological 
rhythms, and developed sophis- 
ticated methods of measuring 
the chemicals in the body. 

Meanwhile, in the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy at Cam- 
bridge University, Dr Mike 
Hastings and Professor Francis 
Ebling are carrying oat 
research into how melatonin 
controls the body's internal 
clock: “We have discovered 
that the brain has two mecha- 
nisms related to time," says Dr 
Hastings. “One regulates the 
daily, or circadian, rhythm of 
our lives, the other controls our 
response to seasonal changes. 
Both are sensitive to melatonin ‘ 
at the very low concentrations 
found naturally." The body 
clock is located in the hypo- 
thalamus, the body calendar in 
the nearby pituitary gland. 

Melatonin can be manufac- 
tured easily, and when pure is 
pale yellow, with leaf-like crys- 
tals which melt at 117C. The 
pineal gland synthesises it from 
serotonin, the brain chemical 
that regulates mood, and this in 
turn is made from the essential 
ammo arid tryptophan. They 
are all derivatives of indole, a 
simple molecule which has two 
rings of atoms closely joined 
together: one with six carbon 
atoms, the other with four car- 
bons and a nitrogen. 

The dermatologist Aaron 
Lemer discovered melatonin in 
1958. He reported that in frogs 
it caused dramatic changes to 
the colour of skin cells known as 
melanophores, and conse- 
quently named it melatonin. 
Since then it has been found to 
occur in organisms ranging from 
single cell algae to mamma k in 
humans it helps us to adjust our 
sleep patterns to die daily rota- 
tion of the planet and its annual 
cycle round the sun, and also 
controls our body temperature, 
reducing it slightly during the 
hours of sleep. In sheep and 
deer, melatonin signals the 
breeding season, while in other 
animals it causes moulting. 

There are proper uses for 
melatonin; in helping those 
who frequently travel across 
time-zones, or suffer abrupt 
changes in sleeping patterns 
due to shift work. Melatonin 
has also been used to treat 
children suffering from dis- 
turbed sleep patterns. Allowing 
over-stressed managers to get a 
good night's sleep may also be 
another legitimate use. 

Dr John Emsley is science writer 
in residence at Imperial College, 
London. 
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There has been concern that anti-parasite drugs given to cattle would kill the worms and Insects that degrade their dung 


Photograph: Peter Macdianmid 


New drugs used to treat parasites are not causing the feared carnage in the pastures. By Malcolm Smith 

W hile the worries have to kill off a range of parasites dairy farm there are perhaps killed off when they get made prey for many birds feeding on risks it poses to fanners, dip i 

mounted in the past which otherwise reduced the five generations of cows, and the cow, which slowly renders pastures.” often allowed to wash awayaita 

six months about the efficiency with which cows con- it's only those of the youngest the pasture parasite-free. Mov- The drugs may even provide use, frequently ending up ir 



Hie melatonin molecule In the brain Science Photo Library 


W hile the worries have 
mounted in the past 
six months about the 
products made from cows that 
humans consume - beef, 
sausages, even wine gums and 
lipstick - there has at least 
been some relief for conserva- 
tionists over the cow products 
that even cows don't have a use 
for. That is, cowpats. 

Only a few years ago, some 
worried that the modern drugs 
used by fanners to treat inter- 
nal parasites in cattle would kill 
off the insects and worms that 
normally degrade the nutrient- 
laced dung that is the visible 
end product of a cow's exten- 
ded ruminations. There were 
fears that this would lead to a 
decline in the number of pas- 
ture birds that feed on these 
dung insects, and of earth- 
worms, which congregate ben- 
eath the cowpats: and also that 
fields would be knee-deep in 
smelly, undegraded manure. 
Fortunately, it hasn't happened. 
But the news, though mostly 
good, does have its downside. 

The cause of the initial worry 
was a new group of anti-para- 
site drugs called avermectins, 
which were introduced in 1981. 
Of these, Ivermectin is reg- 
arded as the most effective. For 
cattle farmers they were revo- 
lutionary. Administered by 
injection or by mouth as a cap- 
sule that lodges in the rumen 
and releases its contents over a 
number of months, they kill 
both internal and sfdn parasites. 
Before avermectins, farmers 
had to inject a series of drugs 


to kill off a range of parasites 
which otherwise reduced the 
efficiency with which cows con- 
vert grass to body protein. 

However, the drugs are not 
completely broken drawn by the 
body before they are excreted. 
They can still be present in the 
dung at a concentration which, 
while low, can kin or disrupt the 
development of a wide range of 
insects and other dung-degrad- 
ing invertebrates. In experi- 
ments quoted by Dr foul Green 
of the British Tiust for Orn- 
ithology. half of the larvae of the 
common yellow dung fly died 
when exposed to just 0.05 parts 
of Ivermectin per mfllioo. Lower 
concentrations caused major 
disruption to the fly’s life eyrie. 
Cattle dung from tolus-admin- 
istered cattle contains 10 times 
this concentration of the drug. 

But once in the pals, aver- 
mectins do break down. 
Research by Les Strong and 
Richard Wkll of Bristol Uni- 
versity shows that beetle larvae 
were unable to develop in dung 
from Ivermectin-injected cattle 
seven days after treatment, but 
that they could 14 days after a 
dose. Cattle treated with mox- 
tdectin (another, less effective, 
avennectin) produced cowpats 
that were colonised as rapidly 
as drug-free dung. 

Not all cattle are treated 
with avermectins anyway. “It’s 
only worth treating young 
calves," says Bert Burns of 
MSD Agvet, manufacturers of 
avermectins. “Older cows 
develop natural immunity to 
most parasites. On a typical 


dairy farm there are perhaps 
five generations of cows, and 
it's only those of the youngest 
generation kept for future milk- 
ing that are treated. So more 
than 90 per cent of the dung 
will be Ivermectin-free." 

Most cattle tire injected. 
Boluses are used to treat only 
about 3 per cent of rattle. 
Expense is one reason but, 
according to Mr Burns, the 
main reason is that the bolus- 
treated cattle have to be kept on 
the same pasture all season. 
This is because parasites picked 
up by the cattle as they graze are 


killed off when they get made 
the cow, which slowly renders 
the pasture parasite-free. Mov- 
ing them to another pasture 
would expose them to more 
paraates, and necessitate repeat 
doses with the boluses as pre- 
vious ones became esebausted. 
Not many farmers can provide 
sufficient grazing for the herd in 
one place. 

“At current levels of use. 
Ivermectin reduces insect pop- 
ulations in about 10 per cent of 
dung or less,” says Dr Green. 
“It doesn't appear to affect 
earthworms, one of the main 


prey for many birds feeding on 
pastures.” 

The drags may even provide 

some enviro nmental advantages. 
Because they kfll parasites living 
on the slrin — including warble 
flies and ticks, for instance - use 
of the highly toxic organ o- 
pbosphate washes and dips 
(which have been implicated m 
some illn esses in farmers) has 
declined. Dr Green says that 
since ivermectins were first used 
to treat sheep scab in 1994. use 
oforganophosphates against the 
disease has fallen by 20 per ceoL 
The benefit is that, besides the 


risks it poses to fanners, dip is 
often allowed to wash away after j 
use, frequently ending up ini 
streams where it kills animal fife.l 
Tb date there is.no proven* 
effect of ivermectin use on bird 
populations. Research- has 
shown that insect populations* 
around farms using them do 
decline, but such declines are 
local and short-lived: birds are 
likely to move elsewhere to 
feed. And you are no more at 
risk of stepping in a cowpat if 
you walk across a pasture than 
you were before these highly 
effective drugs were introduced. 
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ACROSS 

1 Bleating about concrete 


5 Tty alarm (6) 

9 Water equipment I cost 22 

10 Sounds like a strain to ad- 23 
just to things (6) . 

11 Allies are uncertain about 24 
a British gni (8) 

12 Very nearly total objection 25 

raised (3,3) 


Links coinage to Euro- 


pean currency (5,5) 

Epic legal case works out 
right (5-5) 

Rugby players one point 
behind give up (4,2) 
Trumpeter's final perfor- 
mance? (4,4) 

Means of gaining office 

Lack support for bringing 
in electronic monitor (8) 


26 Hundred escape discipline 
and hurry away (6) 

27 Came and took off carry- 
ing fruit (S) 

DOWN 

1 Never-ending temptation 
to grab several trifles (6) 

2 Isn’t possible to enclose 
monarch's land (6) 

3 French painter in a neigh- 
bouring restaurant (6) 

4 Not much attached to 
foundation in the South- 
ern USA (6,4) 

6 Animal pelt one Aus- 
tralian disposed of (8) 

7 Sign of approval from a 
hitch-hiker? (62) 

5 Romantic poet's early 
night (8) 

13 Job for an academic com- 
munity (10) 

15 Random strike ended by 
bribe (8) 

16 Biscuit with a quarter of 
nuts (8) 

17 Doctor accepting num- 
ber’s about average (8) 

19 Admission to catering 
course (6) 

20 Boastful talk in the 
sauna? (33) 

21 Advanced force rudi at 
one (6) 
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National Savin 2s ...building socictic S ...fricndly societies...™* trusts... 
investment trusts... peps? Take advantage of our voucher for a free half hour'j 
consultation with an independent financial adviser. And check whether your 
savings could be more fruitful. 

0117 971 1177 

One phone call. Three approved IFAs near you. Free unbiased advice. " 

Or call in whew you see the blue sign. 
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